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THE “EVOLUTION” THEORY OF MORALITY:' 


I. THe THeEory. 


The publication, a few months ago, by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
of the third volume of his Sociology brings to a close his 
series of Synthetic Philosophy. 

Though this volume is the latest to issue, it is not the com- 
plement and crown of his philosophic system. Since 1842, 
he testifies, his ultimate purpose, lying behind all proximate 
purposes, has been that of finding for the principles of right 
and wrong a scientific basis. In his Data of Ethics and 
Justice he lays down the basis of that view of morality 
which, in his own opinion, is the practical fruit produced for 
humanity from that very extensive system of philosopby which 
he has built up with so much learning, labor, and ingenuity. 
If he has succeeded in constructing from the principles of evo- 
lution a throne on which morality, having lost or rejected what 
he would call the fictitious supports derived from religion, 
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may reign effectively over the conduct of men, his purpose has 
been achieved. 

An examination of the foundations on which he would rear 
the fabric will show whether suecess, which has eluded the 
efforts of other ‘‘independent’’ moralists, has waited upon his. 

In the evolutionary hypothesis man is, like all other organ 
ized beings, a development from protoplasm, or, as Huxley 
calls it, the physical basis of life. While some evolutionists 
admit that, besides the elements that are of material origin, 
there is a spiritual superadded element, not derived or deriv- 


the vital principles in man, intellectual as well as physical 
faculties, have been evolved out of lower brute life, by the re- 
distribution of matter and motion under the laws which govern 
evolution. 

And as man is but a development from the brute, our moral 
judgments are the product of animal instinct, which by the 


4 
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force of evolution has been transformed into intelligence. As 


instinct guides a beast to distinguish what is helpful, what 
hurtful to its existence, so our intelligence, when acting within 
the sphere of morality, teaches us what actions are conducive 
and what are hostile to the development of life in the indi- 
vidual and in the species, a discrimination which constitutes 
the essential difference between right and wrong. The devel- 
opment of life is the ultimate end of human existence. This 
general end embraces three—the preservation and development 
of the individual’s own existence, the welfare of offspring, 
and the good of society at large. Conduct is an adaptation 
of means to ends. In the lower grades of life we perceive but 
a meagre adjustment of means to ends; but as life enlarges 
in the ascending scale of the animal world, the number and 
complexity of the adjustments of acts to ends increases. These 
adjustments have for object and result the development of life 
in the individual and in the species. The struggle for life, 
which has its outcome in the survival of the fittest, is the com- 
pendium of these adjustments. Conduct which is good for 
the being, inasmuch as the end is attained by it, must often 
be injurious to other beings. The evolution of conduct is not 
complete on merely reaching a perfect adjustment of acts to 
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those ends which subserve individual life and the rearing of 
offspring. The limits of perfection in conduct can be reached 
only in peaceful societies where the adjustments are so com- 
plete that the individual, pursuing fully the development and 
enlargement of his own life, not only does not hinder others, 
but contributes help to them in the pursuit of the same end. 

This enlargement and development of life is the supreme 
end of conduct. Now, anything which we perceive to be 
adapted to obtain its end, we call good; a good knife is a 
knife that cuts; a good gun, one that carries far and true. 
Similarly we call that conduct ‘‘good’’ which of its nature 
tends to the development of life, which is the end of conduct. 
Conduct, however, which may be good because it is adjusted 
to one of the ends, self-preservation, or the good of offspring, 
or the good of society, may be bad inasmuch as it is ill 
adapted or positively hostile to either or both of the other 
ends. Conduct, then, may be good when considered in refer- 
ence to one end, yet bad because it is not adjusted to some 
other end. For example (we illustrate Mr. Spencer’s exposi- 
tion), a man appropriates to his own pleasure property which 
belongs to another, or is required for the sustenance of his 
own family. His action is called good, viewed with regard to 
the first end of life, his own development; it is bad inasmuch 
as it injures either one of the two other ends, the good of off- 
spring or the good of society. But ‘‘whatever inconsistency 
there is in the use of the words arises from inconsistency of 
the ends. Here, however, the study of conduct in general, 
and of the evolution of conduct, has prepared us to harmon- 
ize these interpretations.’’! Weshall see that the evolutionary 
doctrine fails completely to offer any principle strong enough 
to harmonize these antagonistic ends. 

Having assumed the development of life to be the end of 
conduct, and ethically good to be that conduct which best 
promotes such end, Mr. Spencer indicates the criterion to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. ‘‘In answering the much 
discussed question, ‘Is life worth living’? both pessimists and 
optimists assume it to be self-evident that life is good or bad ac- 
cording as it does or does not bring with it a surplus of pleas- 


1The Data of Ethics, § 8. 
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urable feeling. In calling this life good, if it brings a surplus 
of pleasurable feeling, bad if it does not, all implicitly admit 
that conduct is good or bad according as its total effects are 
pleasurable or painful.”*! With Mr. Spencer then, as with 
Mill, the criterion of right and wrong is the pleasure or the 
pain resulting from action; and it is the assumed preponder- 
ance of pleasure over pain which renders life the good and 
supreme end. These views Mr. Spencer lays down in the first 
three chapters of his Data of Ethics; the text is too long for 
quotation, but this resumé will be found correct. We have 
now to examine his creed to see whether it makes a more suc- 
cessful attempt than did Mill to establish morality on a sound 
basis independent of religion. Such was his aim, he himself 
has told us, in publishing The Data of Ethics. In the 
preface to that work he states that, as moral injunctions are 
losing the authority given them by their supposed sacred 
origin, there is a pressing need to establish morality on a 
scientific basis. The vacuum left by the disappearance of 
religious belief, Mr. Spencer thinks, can and must be filled by 
a scientific ethical regulative code; and in pursuance of his 


belief he has proposed his evolutionary morality. 


II. Is Lire THE END oF LIFE? 


Evidently the first step for Mr. Spencer, in order that his 
ethical system should have weight and not remain within the 
realm of ingenious theory, would be to prove, directly or in 
directly, that the end which his system assumes is the adequate 
ultimate end, not merely of physical function, but also of con- 
scious humanendeavor. But he does nothing of the kind. He 
assumes the evolutionary hypothesis that the development of 
life is the end of conduct. He accumulates proof that the end 
of physical function is the preservation and development of life; 
then, because this is true, he assumes that the same must be the 
supreme end of moral conduct. In the true theory of morals it 
is amply demonstrated that the end of life cannot be life itself. 
Here it will be instructive to examine how Mr. Spencer manipu- 
lates, in his argument, the end which he has come by so un- 
scrupulously. He shows that three kinds of conduct are each 


Tb. § 10. 
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considered good, with reference to their own particular ends ; 
but there may be a conflict between the adjustments to some 
one end, and those to some other. The ends, then, are some- 
times opposed. But if these ends are to coalesce in order to 
form one ultimate end—and if they do not, they are three, or 
two ultimate ends, in opposition— there must be a subordina- 
tion of two to the third, so that the good of those must be 
made secondary to the good of this. But we look in vain 
through the system for any principle to establish such sub- 
ordination. When the question of obligation arises, the con- 
flict ruins the pretensions of the theory to be called a moral 
system atall. Besides, if life is the end of life because it yields 
more happiness than pain, there must be some good in life 
which makes it worth living, renders it a thing to be cherished 
and striven for and developed. The development of life, as 
mere life, is the work of nature, to which she attends in the 
lowest zodphyte as wellasinman. The regulation of conscious 
human conduct the true sphere of morality—is left to human 
intelligence. The end of conduct must be something perceived 
by reason as worthy of intelligent pursuit ; something of such 
attractiveness that it is calculated, when once perceived, to 
draw men in pursuit. It must be such that its possession 
means complete success, its loss the worst of evils, otherwise 
it will have no sufficient influence to regulate conduct. A 
moral system which fails to establish an end of this character 
is no more a directive code than is the science of astronomy. 
What is this good in evolutionary ethics? The development 
of life to its fullest extent. This means either the develop- 
ment of individual life, or of the social. Both, says Mr. 
Spencer, since ‘‘the conduct conceived as good rises to the 
conduct conceived as best, when it fulfils all three classes of 
ends at the same time.’’ Now, let us pierce through phrases 
and find the ideas that lie beneath them, if there are any. 
What is embraced in the good, as far as it means the highest 
totality of life in our fellow men? The goodness of conduct 


depends negatively on our not interfering with others in the 
pursuit of good. But this negative contribution to good in- 
creases the totality of enjoyment and life only in the same way 


that IT make you rich by not stealing anything that belongs to 
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you. This negative good is nothing, unless it implies a posi- 
tive good that is the cause of life’s value. What is the object 
in the pursuit of which I am not to interfere with others ? 
The development of life means the exercise of our faculties 
towards the attainment of some object which is to produce 
happiness. For meand for others there must be some adequate 
end of the activities called life. Action implies movement— 
movement implies a goal to be reached. We must not inter- 
fere with the activities of one another, to be sure; but if there 
are activities in play, which are not to be hindered, they must 
tend towards some object. To anybody inquiring what is the 
prize in the Brooklyn Handicap or the Liverpool Grand Na- 
tional, you give no satisfactory answer if you say, ‘The 
jockeys must not interfere with one another; a foul is a dis- 
qualification.’’ He replies, ‘‘These are conditions, but what 
are the stakes?’ Tell him that the emulation created by the 
stakes tends to improve the breed of horses, by developing a 
faster stride and greater powers of endurance. ‘But what are 
the stakes which form the object ofall the running?’ Similarly 
after we have enumerated all the prohibitions against various 
forms of hindrance, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, and all the others, we have not yet learned any- 
thing of the good to be gained by life in its grand totality. 
What, again, is this supreme good: which produces happiness, 
making life worth living? ‘‘ Rational Utilitarianism,’’ says 
Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ does not take welfare for its immediate object of 
pursuit, but conformity to certain principles which, in the 
nature of things, cansally determine welfare.’ Still it remains 
true that welfare is determined by the attainment of some good 


producing my happiness. Whatis the good to which, as an 
intelligent being, I must adjust my conduct? The good of 
society, is a question-begging answer. Man is the unit, and 


society is an aggregation ; the good of society is the aggregate 
of the good of all the individuals, mine as well as others. It 
follows that we must have pointed out in life some adequate 
end of pursuit for the individual, which is of such beauty, 
goodness, nobility, that its pursuit both ennobles life and 
gives a sanction *o restrain men from evil. What is the good 
which is aimed at in life and in the development of life, for 
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myself, and for others, by me; for themselves and for me, by 
others? If life is, as evolutionists say it is, complete in itself, 
then this good must be somewhere within the compass of this 
mortal existence. Does it simply consist in living on, drawing 
out the vital air as long as we can? Even the most rabid evo- 
lutionist will not say that in this mere protraction of existence 
consists the highest good, for then virtue and vice wonld be 
reduced to a question of physica! health, and the true laws of 
morality would be the precepts of medicine, surgery, and hy- 
giene. Besides living on, there must be some object to live for. 
Pieasure? Mr. Spencer would indignantly repel the charg 
epicureanism and refuse to have nis system confounde 

the qualified hedonism of Mill. If the good of life is in either 
of these ends, then, considering the necessarily |! 

tity the most fortunate may obtain, and the very slender shar 
either of health or the pleasures of life many of them are ey 
likelv to reach, life indeed is bet a tale told by an idiot, 

of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


1 . .2 7 
Certalni 


° . — . 4 . , mn srh that 
y we have been t juently enough that 


true happiness and good of the individual lies in makin 


rf 


life help, however slightly, towards the amelioration « 


race, to bring about the reign of universal benevolence 
} 


happiness. But the happiness ihat Is to be diffused as 


versally as the atmosphere in the glad centuries to come 


Mh. 


be produced by the possession of some good. That 


should also be a good for us, the good of onr nature 202. 


What is it? Or, is the perfection and happiness of those who 
will live in the happy time to come also to consist exclusivels 
not in enjoying any good themselves, but in the ec 

that they in their turn are contributing to the welfi 


’ tar 7 . wer MW} 4< mVQacIna at — ‘yet ] 
happiez posterity 4 This Cnasine ariera perpetital 


perfection were not happiness, but the condition of the damned 


i 


of the third cirele:-— 


* Consult thy knowledge ; that decides 
That as each thing to more perfection grows, 
it feels more sensibly both good and pain. 
Though ne’er to true perfection may arrive 
This race accurs’d, yet nearer then than now 


They shall approach it.” ? 


1 Dante's Inferno, Canto VI. Carey’s Translatic 
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The only apparently satisfactory object that can be named 
by the evolutionist as the adequate end which is to be the 
happiness-creating factor of life is some such one as nobility 
of character, love, virtue, truth. Then the sequence of the 
argument will be thus: the development of life is the end of 
conduct: this assumes the postulate that life is worth living, 
for it has in it a preponderance of happiness over pain, inas- 
much as we have for the object of pursuit, love, virtue, good- 
ness, truth, ete. But how does the assumption that any of 
these objects give life its worth accord with the evolutionary 
hypothesis that the development of life is the end of conduct? 
They are in flat contradiction. The hypothesis is, that life is 
the supreme end from which all conduct takes its moral value. 
The assumption is, that the exercise and development of life 
have a value only inasmnueh as conduct, which is life in action, 
aims at some other end possessing a character to perfect and 
ennoble life; that is, something intrinsically good in itself. 
And if an analysis is made of this quality we shall see that as 
soon as an evolutionist proposes any of these objects as the 
cause of happiness, he must implicitly assume a standard of 
goodness independent of the test of pleasure and pain. The 
development of life, then, is the end of our physical activities, 
but it is no moral end in itself. Its connection with conduet 
implies another end independently constituted, and it enters 


i 
the domain of morality only as subordinate to that other end 


which is the pivot of the moral order. 

The evolutionary hypothesis, making a false start in desig 
nation as ultimate end of an end only subordinate, is neces- 
sarily wrong in its view of the criterion, and when the question 


‘ 
i 


of obligation arises it has no answer to give. 


Ill. THe CrItTeRION. 


The evolutionary school, though different from Mill as to 
the formal concept of the end of conduct, agrees with his 
views on the standard of right and wrong; in both systems it 
is pleasure and pain. Mill considered Spencer's theory to be 
opposed to hisown. Spencer, on the contrary, disclaimed any 
antagonism. He was right; and the two systems approach 
even nearer to each other than he claimed. For Mill, the end 
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is happiness. Spencer, approaching nearer the true view, 
holds that the end is not happiness but the development of 
life in its totality, from which results happiness. Both unite 
upon the criterion, pleasure and pain. They again diverge on 
the nature of the judgment formed by the reason touching the 
pleasurable or painful consequences of an action. Mill is a 
pure empiricist; experience itself is the guide in all such 
judgments. Spencer contends for the existence of judgments, 
which he calls intuitive and necessary—-‘‘these moral intui- 
tions are the results of accumulated experiences of utility, 
gradually organized and inherited; they have come to be quite 
independent of conscious experience.’’ ‘‘Just in the same 
way that I believe the intuition of space, possessed by any 
living individual, to have arisen from organized and consoli- 
dated experiences of all antecedent individuals, who be- 
queathed to him their slowly developed nervous organizations — 
just as I believe that this intuition, requiring only to be made 
definite and complete by personal experiences, has practically 
become a form of thought, apparently quite independent of 
experience, so do I believe that the experiences of utility, or- 
ganized and consolidated through all past generations of the 
human race, have been producing corresponding nervous modi- 
fications, which, by continued transmission and accumulation, 
have become in us certain faculties of moral intuition—certain 
emotions responding to right and wrong conduct which have 
no apparent basis in the individual experiences of utility.’ 
Elsewhere he argues very conclusively against the absurdity of 
empirical systems that reject the existence of necessary thought. 
But, on examining the origin which he ascribes to the neces- 
sary character of ¢ priori judgments, it becomes clear that his 


necessity is no absolute necessity at all, but a mere relativity 
dependent on the stage of development reached by the human 


brain. He bases all moral judgment on experience, just as 
well as Mill, with this difference, that in their formation he 
sees experience concur under two different heads—‘‘ the assem- 
blage of indistinct representations accumulated by experience 
as the result of like acts in the life of the individual, super 
imposed on a still more indistinet, bunt voluminous. conse? 


'The Data of Ethics, § 45. 
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you. This negative good is nothing, unless it implies a posi- 
tive good that is the cause of life’s value. What is the object 
in the pursuit of which I am not to interfere with others ? 
The development of life means the exercise of our faculties 
towards the attainment of some object which is to produce 
happiness. For meand for others there must be some adequate 
end of the activities called life. Action implies movement— 
movement implies a goal to be reached. We must not inter- 
fere with the activities of one another, to be sure; but if there 
are activities in play, which are not to be hindered, they musi 
tend towards some object. ‘lo anybody inquiring what is the 
prize in the Brooklyn Handicap or the Liverpool Grand Na- 
tional, you give no satisfactory answer if you say, ‘‘The 
jockeys must not interfere with one another; a foul is a dis- 
qualification.’? He replies, ‘‘These are conditions, but what 
are the stakes?’ Tell him that the emulation created by the 
stakes tends to improve the breed of horses, by developing a 
faster stride and greater powers of endurance. ‘But what are 
the stakes which form the object of all the running?’ Similarly 
after we have enumerated all the prohibitions against various 
forms of hindrance, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, and all the others, we have not yet learned any- 
thing of the good to be gained by life in its grand totality. 
What, again, is this supreme good which produces happiness, 
making life worth living? ‘ Rational! Utilitarianism,’’ says 
Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ does not take welfare for its immediate object of 
pursuit, but conformity to certain principles which, in the 
nature of things, causally determine welfare.”’ Still it remains 
true that welfare is determined by the attainment of some good 
producing my happiness. What is the good to which, as an 
intelligent being, I must adjust my conduct? The good of 
society, is a question-begging answer. Man is the unit, and 


society is an aggregation ; the good of society is the aggregate 
of the good of all the individuals, mine as well as others. It 
follows that we must have pointed out in life some adequate 
end of pursuit for the individual, which is of such beauty, 
goodness, nobility, that its pursuit both ennobles life and 
gives a sanction ¢o restrain men from evil. What is the good 
which is aimed at in life and in the development of iife, for 
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myself, and for others, by me; for themselves and for me, by 
others? Tf life is, as evolutionists say it is, complete in itself, 
then this good must be somewhere within the compass of this 


1 
i 
mortal existence. Does it simply consist in living on, drawing 


out the vital air as long as we can? Even the most rabid evo- 
lutionist will not say that in this mere protraction of existence 
consists the highest good, for then virtue and vice would be 
reduced to a question of physical health, and the true laws of 
morality would be the precepts of medicine, surgery, and hy- 
giene. Besides living on, there must be some object to live for. 


>} 


Pleasure?) Mr. Spencer would indignantly repel the charge of 
epicureanism and refuse to have his system confounded with 
the qualified hedonism of Mill. If the good of lifeis in either 
of these ends, then, considering the necessarily imited quan- 
tity the most fortunate may obiain, and the very slender share 
either of health or the pleasures of life many of them are ever 
likely to reach, life indeed is but a tale told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

Certainly we have been told frequently enough that 
true happiness and good of t 
life help, however slightly, towards the amelioration of 
race, to bring about the reign of universal benevolence 
happiness. But the happiness that is to be diffused as 
versally as the atmosphere in the glad centuries to come wi 
be produced by the possession of some good. That good 
should also be a good for us, the good of our nature vow. 
What is it? Or, is the perfection and happiness of those who 
will live in the happy time to come also to consist exclusively, 
not in enjoying any good themselves, but in the consciousness 
that they in their turn are contributing to the welfare of a still 
happier posterity? This chasing after a perpetually receding 
perfection were not happiness, but the condition of the damned 
of the third circle :— 


“Consult thy knowledge ; that decides 

That as each thing to more perfection grows, 
It feels more seusibly both good and pain. 
Though ne’er to true perfection may arrive 
This race accurs’d, yet nearer then than now 
They shall aprroach it.” * 


Danre’s Inferno, Canto VI. Carey’s Translation. 
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The only apparently satisfactory object that can be named 
by the evolutionist as the adequate end which is to be the 
happiness-creating factor of life is some such one as nobility 
of character, love, virtue, truth. Then the sequence of the 
argument will be thus: the development of life is the end of 
conduct: this assumes the postulate that life is worth living, 
for it has in it a preponderance of happiness over pain, inas- 
much as we have for the object of pursuit, love, virtue, good- 
ness, truth, etc. But how does the assumption that any of 
these objects give life its worth accord with the evolutionary 
hypothesis that the development of life is the end of conduct? 
They are in flat contradiction. The hypothesis is, that life is 
the supreme end from which all conduct takes its moral value. 
The assumption is, that the exercise and development of life 
have a value only inasmuch as conduct, which is life in action, 
aims at some other end possessing a character to perfect and 
ennoble life; that is, something intrinsically good in itself. 
And if an analysis is made of this quality we shall see that as 
soon as an evolutionist proposes any of these objects as the 
cause of happiness, he must implicitly assume a standard of 
goodness independent of the test of pleasure and pain. The 
development of life, then, is the end of our physical activities, 
but it is no moral end in itself. Its connection with conduct 


implies another end independently constituted, and it enters 


4 
t 
? 
A 


the domain of morality only as subordinate to that other end 
which is the pivot of the moral order. 

The evolutionary hypothesis, making a false start in desig 
nation as ultimate end of an end only subordinate, is neces- 
sarily wrong in its view of the criterion, and when the question 


of obligation arises it has no answer to give. 


(Il. THe CriTeRION. 

The evolutionary school, though different from Mill as to 
the formal concept of the end of condnet, agrees with his 
views on the standard of right and wrong; in both systems it 
is pleasure and pain. Mill considered Spencer's theory to be 
opposed to hisown. Spencer, on the contrary, disclaimed any 
antagonism. He was right; and the two systems appronel) 
evei nearer to each otber than he claimed. For Mill, the end 
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is happiness. Spencer, approaching nearer the true view, 
holds that the end is not happiness but the development of 
life in its totality, from which results happiness. Both unite 
upon the criterion, pleasure and pain. They again diverge on 
the nature of the judgment formed by the reason touching the 
pleasurable or painful consequences of an action. Mill is a 
pure empiricist; experience itself is the guide in all such 
judgments. Spencer contends for the existence of judgments, 
which he calls intuitive and necessary—‘‘these moral intui- 
tions are the results of accumulated experiences of utility, 
gradually organized and inherited; they have come to be quite 
independent of conscious experience.”? ‘‘Just in’ the same 
way that I believe the intuition of space, possessed by any 
living individual, to have arisen from organized and consoli- 
dated experiences of all antecedent individuals,; who be- 
queathed to him their slowly developed nervous organizations — 
just as I believe that this intuition, requiring only to be made 
definite and complete by personal experiences, has practically 
become a form of thought, apparently quite independent of 
experience, so do I believe that the experiences of utility, or- 
ganized and consolidated through all past generations of the 
human race, have been producing corresponding nervous modi- 
fications, which, by continued transmission and accumulation, 
have become in us certain faculties of moral intuition—certain 
emotions responding to right and wrong conduct which have 
no apparent basis in the individual experiences of utility.””! 
Elsewhere he argues very conclusively against the absurdity of 
empirical systems that reject the existence of necessary thought. 
But, on examining the origin which he ascribes to the neces- 
sary character of @ priori judgments, it becomes clear that his 
necessity is no absolute necessity at all, but a mere relativity 
dependent on the stage of development reached by the human 
brain. He bases all moral judgment on experience, just as 
well as Mill, with this difference, that in their formation he 
sees experience concur under two different heads—‘‘the assem- 
blage of indistinct representations accumulated by experience 
as the result of like acts in the life of the individual, super- 
imposed on a still more indistinet, but voluminous, conscions- 


‘The Data of Ethics, § 45. 
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ness, due to the inherited effects in progenitors, forming a fee}- 
ing at once massive and vague.’’! Morality, then, does not, in 
the long run, transcend experience ; there is no absolute, im- 
mutable character to distinguish good from evil; where, accord 
ing to a judgment based upon personal, plus ancestral, experi- 
ence, the pleasurable prevails, there by the very fact, is the 
morally good; where, in consequences the painful is predomi- 
nant, there is the bad. 

It has been amply demonstrated in the criticism of Mill's 
system, published in the preceding number of the BULLETIN, 
that if the division of good from bad is to be referred to a com- 
parison of consequences, pleasurable and painful, it is impossi- 
ble to classify actions according to the commonly accepted 
notions of right and wrong as they stand in the old regulative 


X 


system which Mr. Spencer is so interested in setting on a sound 


basis. It is not necessary here to show what has been shown 
already, that an act of immorality, perpetrated under such 
conditions as prevent any painful results, cannot be condemned 
by the criterion at all. Whatever, in this respect, tells against 
empirical utilitarianism tells also against the system of Mr. 
Spencer. The existing intuitions which men have of right and 
wrong—right and wrong, without any consideration of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage—he endeavors to reduce to judgments 
formed entirely from a consideration of the pleasant or painfu 
results. But his argument falls far short of the mark. 

anybody asserts that conduct may be virtuous intrinsically, 
Mr. Spencer has an infallible form of cross-examination io 
bring such a man to confess the error of his ways. The argu- 
ment which is to achieve this conversion is that if the effects 
of conduct were reversed, it would be impossible to classify the 
same acts as virtuous and vicious, which we now call such ; to 
conceive virtue as pain giving, and vice as pleasure giving, is 
to attempt an absurdity. If gashes and bruises gave pleasing 
sensations, could we imagine the infliction of them bad con- 
duet, or if picking a man’s pocket caused him agreeable sen- 
sations, could we think of pocket-picking as bad. ‘‘Imagine,”’ 
he says, ** that ministering to a sick person always increased 
the pains of illness. Imagine that an orphan’s relations, who 


: ‘Ibid. 
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took charge of it, thereby brought miseries onit.’’ This isa 
good example of Spencerian logic. He finds that one phenom- 
enon is, in a certain class of cases, accompanied by another 
phenomenon ; he concludes that the second phenomenon is the 
cause, and the sole cause of the first. A formula will state the 
argument in general terms: A is always found in conjunction 
with B; therefore B is the sole intrinsic cause of A. Now it 
is unnecessary to state that the elementary rules of inductive 
logic forbid such a conclusion. Given A and B connected, B 
may be the cause of A, or A may be the cause of B, or one 
may be a partial cause of the other, or one may be a concomi- 
tant of the other which is produced by C. But it suits Mr. 
Spencer to assume that, in the case under discussion, B causes 
A—pleasure-giving power constitutes virtue; and Mr. Spencer 
usually assumes just those fragments of truth, or views of argu- 
ments, which fit into his hypothesis, ignoring all the rest. 
The only cases which he cites are those in which the happiness 
is caused to others—he argues as if there were no possibility 
of virtuous conduet which brings happiness to ourselves, and 
las no results for others. And in these cases where virtue 
practised yields happiness, the fact proves that A is the cause 
of B, not Bof A. Virtue is not constituted by the happiness, 
but the happiness presumes the virtue. On the other hand, let 
us take the case of a wealthy profligate seducing a young 
woman. He gains the connivance of her relatives by a liberal 
donation. He provides amply for herself, and she having ¢ 
low moral standard is perfectly satisfied, while the entire 
allair, being judiciously managed, causes no reports, and so 
breeds no scandals. This is not pain-giving conduct—it is 
eminently satisfactory for all the parties concerned. Yet itis 
not virtuous. But it would be if Mr. Spencer’s argument held 
good. Again he says: ‘‘If virtue is primordial and indepen- 
dent, no reason can be given why there should be any corre- 
spondence between virtuous conduct and conduct that is pleas- 
ure giving, in its total effects on self or others or both.’’ A very 
good and sufficient reason is given ; it is that virtuous conduct 
is usually the pleasure-giving conduct, owing to the fact that 
in those actions which refer to others, the mark of utility to 
others is perceived to be conformable to reason, and for such 
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conformity necessary. And it is the conformity to reason that 
constitutes the goodness in these actions. The utility to others 
is not the intrinsic constituent of the good in such conduct, 
but it is a necessary condition. A triumphant summary of 
the argument against the man who maintains the doctrine of 
moral good being constituted intrinsically, independent of 
pleasure or pain, is, ‘‘ Require him to name any moral sense 
judgment, by which he knows as right some kind of act that 
will bring a surplus of pain, taking into account the totals in 
this life and in any supposed other life, and you will find him 
unable to name one; a fact proving that underneath all these 
intuitions respecting goodness or badness of acts, there lies the 
fundamental assumption that acts are good or bad according 
as their aggregate effects increase men’s happiness or increase 
their misery.’’! Again the same argument: A and B found 
together, therefore B is the intrinsic cause of A. Let us make 
asimilarone. We wish to prove that the essential character- 
istic of the McKinley Cabinet consists in each of its members 
having a middle name. Onexamining the names of each indi- 
vidual who belonged to that body, let us suppose I find that each 


one hasa middlename. Therefore, what essentially constitutes 


membership of the Cabinet is the presence of this sonorous dis- 
tinction; it isa note to be found ineach individual. Does any- 
body deny the justice of my conclusion? then I crush him by re- 
quiring him to name any member of the Cabinet who has not two 
names, and I find him unable to mention one; a fact proving 
that underneath all the other notions of what is meant by the 
term member of the Cabinet lies the fundamental truth that 
the possession of a middle name is the essential element in our 
notion of a member of the Cabinet. Positivist philosophers, 
in the field of physical science, respect the laws of inductive. 
reasoning ; their thinking usually results in correct conclusions, 
whilst they confine themselves to the investigations of facts, 
without the introduction of theories. They follow truth wher- 
ever the search may take them. But some of them who have 
entered the domain of metaphysics and ethics, instead of look- 
ing for truth are occupied in an endeavor to dovetail fact and 
intuition into a preconceived hypothesis with which neither 
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fact nor intuition agrees. This task reduces them to a method 
of reasoning that would be scouted if employed in physical re- 
search. But rigorous thinking is a luxury not to be indulged 
in by a philosopher engaged in proving that twice two make 
five, that the moral judgments of men are but a transmuted in- 
stinct of the lower animals. 


IV. THE CrITERION ContTRADIcTs ITSELF. 


As long as the physical aspect of conduct is concerned, Mr. 
Spencer’s criterion results satisfactorily enough. Pleasure 
and pain are the natural guides to direct a sentient being in the 
discrimination of what is helpful from what is injurious to 
animal existence, or, to state the fact in Mr. Spencer’s own 
phrase, ‘‘Sentient existence can evolve only on condition that 
pleasure-giving acts are life-sustaining acts.’’ But no sooner 
does he apply it to moral conduct—and it is only with the con- 
duct which falls within the sphere of morality, that ethics is 
concerned—than the criterion is found inadequate to the task 
imposed on it. The element of obligation is what causes the 
trouble. The difficulty is this: ‘‘ While recognizing the fact 
that in our state of transition, characterized by very imperfect 
adaptations of constitution to conditions, moral obligations of 
supreme kinds often necessitate conduct which is physically 
injurious, we must also recognize the fact that, considered apart 
from other effects, it is immoral so to treat the body, as in any 
way to diminish the fulness and vigor of vitality.’’' He has 
already shown from his principles, or supposes himself to have 
shown, that the development of life is the end of conduct. 
Now in what he calls the biological view, he recognizes that 
supreme obligations demand an opposite course of conduct. 
These supreme obligations must be begotten outside the sphere 
of the evolutionary hypothesis, for we shall see that within 
it obligation is a delusion. The original evolutionary test of 
action classes certain conduct (taking a man’s property, for 
example, or his wife) as moral because it tends to physical de- 
velopment. It is but an illustration of the question of evolu- 
tion, the struggle for existence, which has evolved us, through 
mollusk, up to ape, and from ape to our present condition of 
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perfection—why shall the same rule not now hold good as we 
progress to the higher state? Because, at this juncture looms 
up that everlasting bugbear of positivist ethics, moral obliga- 
tion, to make this admirable conduct positively bad. Morality 
here joins issue with evolution ; the conduct good from the point 
of view of development of individual life is morally bad. Here 
is Mr. Spencer’s solution of the puzzle: ‘* The seeming para 

doxicalness of this statement results from the tendency, so dif- 
ficult of avoidance, to judge a conclusion which presupposes 
an ideal humanity, by its applicability to humanity as now 
existing. The foregoing conclusion refers to the highest con- 
duct on which, as we have seen, the evolution of conduct ter- 
minates--that conduct in which the making of all adjustments 
of acts to ends subserving complete individual life, together 
with those subserving maintenance of offspring and prepara- 
tion of them for maturity, not only consists with the making of 
like adjustments by others, but furthers it.’’?! The paradox 
results, then, from our applying to human conduct, as it exists 
to-day, a standard that will work satisfactorily when human 
conduct is evolved to perfection in the ideal condition of hu- 
manity. The present condition is one in which there are two 
conflicting tendencies, the ‘‘ militant’? and the ‘‘industrial,”’ 
the former prompting man to act for hisown immediate bene- 
fit, as in the earlier stages of evolution, the latter tending to 
make him subordinate his own good to the good of others with 
whom he lives in society. And ‘‘ while there coexist two ways 
of life so radically opposite, human nature cannot become prop- 
erly adapted to either.’’> But, Mr. Spencer assures us, the 
difficulty of adjustment, which is particularly hard where the 
emotional pains and pleasures enter, must finally be overcome 
by evolution. Now, Mr. Spencer has proposed to establish a 
regulative code. The first step necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose is to point the standard by which we are 
to discriminate between right and wrong. He proposes the 
pleasure and pain standard. The application of that standard 
to conduct gives contradictory results, especially when the 
emotional pains and pleasures are involved. And then he tells 
us the contradiction arises becguse the standard is applied to 
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a human nature which has not yet reached the state of ideal 
perfection. When all conflicting tendencies are completely 
adjusted, the pleasure and pain standard will work smoothly— 
whatever is pleasant, whatever is servicable to physical life 
will be also morally good, the disagreeable will be bad. In 
other words, when the millennium will have come, and no reg- 
ulative code shall be any longer required, the standard is to 
work perfectly. This reply to the difficulty is as if a captain, 
who complains that the compass furnished him points South 
or West instead of North, were told that a time is coming, 
when rocks, sand bass, storms, and all other obstacles are to 
be suppressed, and his ship of her own accord shall sail straight 
to her destined port, then the compass, owing to the new adap- 
tations, will be true. Mr. Spencer adduces many facts of 
biology which show nothing more than that pleasure and pain, 
as has been said before, are the guides to recognize the useful 
and the noxious, for animal life. But he feels that after all 
the light which biology offers common sense will still be unsat- 
isfied. ‘* Doubtless, however, after ali that has been said, 
there will be raised again the same difficulty—then will be in- 
stanced the mischievous pleasures and the beneficent pains. 
The drunkard, the gambler, and the thief, who severally pur- 
sue gratifications, will be named in proof that the pursuit of 
gratifications misleads, whilst the self-sacrificing relative, the 
worker who perseveres through weariness, the honest man who 
stints to pay his way will be named in proof that disagreeable 
modes of consciousness accompany acts that are really benefi- 
cent.’’! Undoubtedly they will, to the utter discomfiture of 
the evolutionary moral standard. Solving ethics by biology 
will give as satisfactory results as Mr. Spencer would get, if, 
having given to him the height of the mast and width of beam 
in the ship above mentioned he were to calculate from these 
data the age of the captain. 

The complicated changes in human condition have, we are 
told, considerably deranged the guidance by sensation, with 
the result that pleasure and pain no longer indicate what is to 
be embraced, what avoided. Mr. Spencer deplores the fact that 
this condition of affairs should have led men into false ethical 
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theories—‘‘But with the progress of adaptation, bringing 
faculties and requirements into harmony, such incongruities of 
experience, and consequent distortions of theory must dimin- 
ish, until, along with complete adjustment of humanity to the 
social state, will go recognition of the truths that actions are 
completely right only when, besides being conducive to future 
happiness, special and general, they are immediately pleasur- 
able and that painfulness, not only ultimate but proximate, is 
the concomitant of actions that are wrong.’’! The pleasure 
and pain criterion, when applied, lands us in an inextricable 
tangle and Mr. Spencer, finding himself unable to unravel it, 
blandly assures us that a time is coming when no such confu- 
sion can occur——a time when, if it ever came, men would no 
more need a regulative code to guide them in conduct than a 
donkey now needs the science of botany to distinguish 
between a field of clover and a brick-yard. Even in the 
hands of its constructor, the criterion of rational utilitarian- 
ism is hardly satisfactory. 


V. FREE WILL. 


Before considering what kind of case the evolutionary 
theory makes out for moral obligation, it will be interesting to 
know first Mr. Spencer’s views as to the nature of the will 
which is to be regulated by his code. Turning to his Princi- 
ples of Psychology,’ we find that he treats the alleged freedom 
of the will as an illusion. ‘‘That everyone is at liberty to do 
what he desires to do all admit, though people of confused 
ideas commonly suppose this to be the thing desired. But 
that everyone is at liberty to desire, or not to desire, which is 
the real proposition involved in the dogma of free will, is 
negatived, as much by the analysis of consciousness, as by the 
contents of the preceding chapters.’’ He briefly indicates what 
seems to him the nature of what he calls the current illusion. 
He explains how an impression received from without makes 
nascent certain motor changes, and ‘‘this composite psychical 
state, which excites the action is, at the same time, the ego, 
which is said to will the action. Naturally enough, then the 
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subject of such psychical changes says that he wills the action. 
But to say that the performance of the action is 
therefore the result of his free will is to say that he deter- 
mines the cohesions of the psychical state which arouse the 
action; and as these psychical states constitute himself at the 
moment, that is to say that these psychical states determine 
their own cohesions, which is absurd.’’ 

These changes and psychical states are produced by an in- 
finitude of experiences registered on his structure, codperating 
with the immediate impression on his senses, these combined 
effects being qualified by the physical state, general or local, 
of his organism. Free will is but a subjective illusion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spencer—the free act is predetermined by a com- 
bination of factors over which the man has no control. This 
subjective illusion is strengthened by an objective illusion: 
“Tf we look at a star, which is determined in its course by an 
infinitude of forces repellant and attractive, from the very 
multitude of these forces which we are unable to trace in ac- 
tion, its motion appears uninfluenced by any of them and it 
seems to be free.’’ With this postulate assumed as to the 
nature of free will, it is absurd to speak of a regulative code of 
morals at all. A code of morals implies that there are two 
paths which a man may choose, and the object of a code of 
morals is to induce him to choose the right one. But if a 
man’s course is determined by forces independent of his will, 
if he has no control in the determination of his will, he is no 
longer capable of being moral or immoral. We do not call 
the sun moral, though by his light and heat he contributes to 
human well being. Whoever thought of calling an eruption 
of Vesuvius an act of immorality? A man, from Mr. Spen- 
cer’s standpoint, acts on a course predetermined for him by 
forces over which he has no control, just as the sun shines and 
Vesuvius gives forth lava. 

If a man’s conduct is thus determined, to what purpose is a 
moral code laid down? If the forces acting within him—the 
registered experiences of his ancestors, the influence of objects 
acting on his senses—determine him to be a rascal, and he can- 
not alter this determination, to what purpose will you show 
him that such conduct is forbidden by morality? 


‘* You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height.” 
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The action of the man and of the waves are both the result 
of natural laws which the agents obey and nowise control. 

Accepting this theory of the will, anyone leading a vicious 
life can triumphantly show not merely that in his conduct he 
violates no obligation, but also that it is quite impossible for 
him to act otherwise than he is doing. What determines his 
action? Not his own free will; free will is an illusion. His 
appreciation of pleasure and pain is made mainly by the regis- 
tered experiences of his ancestors, his own past experiences, 
modified by the physical condition of his organization, acted 
upon by an external object. Whena pleasure-giving object is 
presented to his consciousness, if the immediate consequences 
attract more forcibly than the remote results deter, these factors 
produce an act tending to grasp the immediate pleasure. But 
the man cannot influence this determination ? 

Are we to blame him for such conduct? As well blame a 
phonograph for playing a variety hall effusion instead of the 
doxology. The machine and the man are both determined to a 
certain performance, by forces which act for the redistribution 
of matter and motion. In both effects the character of the 
rhythmical movements is determined by the antecedent condi- 
tions, registered in the constitution of the agents, chiefly for 
the man in his inherited bent, and for the phonograph in the 
metal plate. How manifestly unphilosophical then to praise 
or blame a man for his conduct! Bill Sykes trampling a 
wretched woman to death is not a subject for reprehension. 
However unsatisfactory and unaltrustic his conduct, Bill is no 
more to blame than an earthquake. His action is but a har- 
monious display of the redistribution of matter and force. 
Bill himself may be laboring under the delusion that he was 
free to desire or not to desire the performance which he has 
entered upon for the increase of his own happiness and the 
development of his faculties. Occasional observations, let us 
say, of the moon have helped to deepen the hold which this 
illusion has on his mind. But it is only an illusion. The 
hardest reflection that we can make about Bill is that ‘+ fre- 
quent perturbations of the moving equilibrium are caused by 
those excesses characterizing a career in which the periodicities 
are much broken, and a common result is that the rhythm of 
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the internal actions being often deranged, the moving equilib- 
rium rendered by so much imperfect is generally shortened in 
duration.’’ If, instead of proposing tuo establish a regulative 
code of ethics, Mr. Spencer’s aim had been to demonstrate 
that human conduct knows no such thing as morality his doc- 
trine on free will would be a thoroughly logical effort. 


VI. OBLIGATION. 


Having disposed of free will as a delusion, Mr. Spencer, 
consistently enough, resolves obligation into a transitory pre- 
judice founded on a confusion of ideas. Instead of accounting 
for any reality in moral obligation, he confines himself to the 
task of tracing the origin of the abstract idea. This idea he 
shows to be abstracted from elements in which it has no exist- 
ence. In thechapter entitled, ‘*The Psychological View,’’! he 
employs several pages to tell in highly scientific language what 
may be summed up in the statement to which nobody will ob- 
ject, that man is reasonable, and in the conduct of life he is 
guided by reason, as well as by sensation, in some cases reason, 
in others sensation, being the more reliable monitor. After tell- 
ing many undisputed things in a very solemn way he remarks: 
‘*And here we are introduced to certain facts of profound sig- 
nificance.’ 

‘This censcious relinquishment of immediate and special 
good to gain distant and general good, while it is a cardinal 
trait of the self-restraint called moral, is also a cardinal trait 
of self-restraints other than those called moral—the restraints 
that originate from fear of the visible ruler, of the invisible 
ruler, and of society at large. Whenever the individual re- 
frains from doing that which passing desire prompts, lest he 
should afterwards suffer legal punishment or Divine vengeance, 
or public reprobation, or all of them, he surrenders the near 
and definite pleasure rather than risk the remote and greater, 
though less definite pains, which taking it may bring on him, 
and, conversely, when he undergoes some present pain that he 
may reap some probable future pleasure, political, religious or 
social.’’® The introduction of the Invisible Ruler strikes one as 
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unexpected. But Mr. Spencer spells the words without capi- 
tals, and soon reduces the Invisible Ruler of the universe to 
the level of the children’s bogey-man. The four kinds of con- 
trol mentioned above have the common character that the sim- 
pler and less ideal feelings are consciously overruled by the 
more complex and ideal feelings, but they differentiate, and, 
Mr. Spencer assures us, from them all eventually emerges moral 
control with its accompanying conceptions and sentiments on 
an independent basis. In developing this beautiful theory of 
the origin of moral obligation, he points out four sources of 
extrinsic fear, generating a feeling of restraint—the conscious- 
ness of evil to follow from the anger of fellow savages, if a sat- 
isfaction were obtained at their expense; the control of a strong 
man, who, having risen to power, inspired others with a dread 
of his anger; the ghost of the dead man, and his former com- 
mands, gradually elevated to the rank of a divine sanction ; 
social opinion, which at first praised and blamed courage and 
cowardice, and afterwards came to praise or blame conduct 
according as it exhibited or was wanting in loyalty to the rules 
and piety towards the god. With the restraints generated 
from these extrinsic sources there is always joined the thought 
of external coercion ; and from this association finally emerges 
the notion of obligation, which so becomes habitually associ- 
ated with the surrender of immediate special benefits for the 
sake of others distant and general. Restraints properly distin- 
guished as moral, Mr. Spencer tells us, differ from other re- 
straints out of which they evolve, in this that they refer not to 
the extrinsic effects of actions but to their intrinsic. Mr. Spen- 
cer assumes that the one kind of restraints generates the other. 
But he fails to explain how the restraints which the fear of 
others imposes on a man will generate a restraint arising ex- 
clusively from the fear of the intrinsic results to others of an 
action; how the fear of being clubbed to death for stealing a 
horse, however often the feeling may have been experienced in 
a long, if not illustrious, line of ancestors, will ever transmute 
itself intoa feeling of restraint depending on the fear of inflict- 
ing injury on the horses’ owner. If the inherited effects of 
such feelings concerning extrinsic results produce, as Mr. 
Spencer tells us they do in the individual, a voluminous con- 
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sciousness, at once massive and vague, it will be a conscious- 
ness of the cluband the halter, not of the badness of the action 

because injurious to others. It will be an inherited dread of 
extrinsic danger, such as is the instinctive fear which a lamb 
has of a wolf. This explanation of moral obligation is a mere 
sophism smoothing over a difficulty which is inexplicable to 
the system. Multiply experiences of extrinsic fear as often as 
it pleases you, you may have hereditary fear of the same ex- 
trinsic consequences as a result, but the notion of moral obli- 
gation as the common sense of men conceive it refuses to be 
explained in this manner. Mr. Spencer’s difficulties always 
commence when he comes face to face with the moral element. 
All the ingenuity of his approaches, and the freedom which he 
grants himself in making gratuitous assumptions, fail to es- 
tablish a continuity of nature between the facts of biology and 
the notions of morality. 

The feeling of duty has now to be manufactured. Two 
elements are embraced in it—the authoritativeness of the obli- 
gation and the element of coerciveness; these two Mr. Spencer 
accounts for in his happiest manner. Accumulated experi- 
ences have produced the consciousness that guidance by feel- 
ings which refer to remote and general results is usually more 
conducive to welfare than guidance by feelings to be imme- 
diately gratified. 

‘«The idea of authoritativeness has therefore come to be con- 
nected with feelings having these traits, the implication being 
that the lower and simpler feelings are without authority.’’! 
So the authoritativeness of moral obligation rests on the fact 
that we judge, from the results of antecedent experiences, that 
it is more satisfactory to aim at remote and general, than at 
immediate results—that it pays far better to be an honest man 
than a thief, a truthful man than a liar. When, then, a thief 
would propose to take your property the authoritativeness of 
the moral obligation barring his way would consist in his con- 
sciousness, produced by antecedent experiences, that it would 
be more conducive to welfare to let your property alone. If he 
is determined by that tendency which is no more than an in- 
stinctive tendency, will anybody see in this determination any 
recognition of moral obligation? And if, as is often the case, 
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that consciousness concerning the relative values of remote 
and immediate results is not sufficient to control the acquisitive 
propensities, what then? The conditions of the ‘states of psy- 
chical cohesions ’’ are such that the ‘‘ consciousness concerning 
guidance by the remote feelings’’ has not yet emerged with 
sufficient distinctness to be efficient. Evolution has not yet 
sarried the man up to the point where the authoritativeness of 
duty begins to exist for him. So much for the first element of 
duty. Manufacturing duty out of such unstable elements as 
this is akin to spinning ropes out of sand. Perhaps the other 
element will contribute some principle of cohesion; it is the 
element of coerciveness. The extrinsic effects of a forbidden 
act are once more called into requisition. Fear of external 
penalties (the strong man, the ghost, the constable) has gen- 
erated a sense of compulsion with reference to extrinsic conse- 
quences: this feeling is then transferred indirectly to feelings 
regarded as moral. ‘* Thinking of the extrinsic effects of a 
forbidden act excites a dread which continues present while 
the intrinsic effects are thought of, and being thus linked with 
the intrinsic effects causes a vague sense of moral compul- 
sion.’’! Moral compulsion, then, turns out to be another de- 
lusion, arising from a weakness of intellect which finding asso- 
ciated A and B—entirely different characters—makes the mis- 
take of ascribing to A something that belongs only to B. 
Extrinsic effects produce a dread, and, because with them 
intrinsic effects are associated in our mind, this dread is trans- 
ferred to the latter. We have a wholesome fear of Mr. Smith, 
and as Mr. Jones usually travels with him, we have come to 
dread the innocuous Mr. Jones. Evidently, if we conld but 
rectify our perceptions, we should have no cause to dread Mr. 
Jones at all. And this is precisely what becomes of moral ob- 
ligation in Mr. Spencer’s hands: ‘‘ Emerging as the moral 
motive does, but slowly, from amid the political, religious, 
and social motives, it long participates in the consciousness of 


subordination to some external agency which is joined with 
them, and only as it becomes distinct and predominant does if 
lose this associated consciousness ; then only does the feeling 


of obligation fade. This remark implies the tacit conclusion, 
which will be very startling to most, that the sense of duty or 
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moral obligation is transitory, and will diminish as fast as 
moralization increases.’’! Thesecond element, coerciveness, is, 
therefore, but the result of a misapprehension of causal con- 
nections. And this is all that remains of the once respectable 
notion of moral obligation, in the system of ethics which is to 
fill up the daily increasing vacuum made by the disappearance 
of religion. It is evident that the new system need cause no 
misgiving to the wrongdoer, for he has but to study it to find 
that it effectually kills the very notion of moral obligation. 
In the Spencerian Utopia it will not be even thought of. As 
an earnest of the future he tells us that even now we can trace 
the dawning of that happy era. Conscientiousness in many 
has outgrown the sense of compulsion, and the truly honest 
man pays an equitable claim upon him without any sense of 
self-compulsion, doing the right thing simply from the satis- 
faction felt in doing it. To this argument it is not hard to 
reply. 

The feeling of satisfaction is a result, actual or anticipated ; 
there must be some element in the act, then, which makes it 
desirable in itself. What is thatelement? Thereply must be 
that it is either the fact that it gives pleasure to the man him- 
self, or that it confers advantage on the creditor paid. It is 
not the latter —for the conscientious man will have the satis- 
faction that comes from the payment of his debt, even though 
he know that the money will be used by the creditor in a fool- 
ish or self-injurious way. It is not the former, for the satis- 
faction arising from the conscientious act to the doer must be 
the result of the character of the act, and, therefore, cannot 
constitute the nature of the act. There must, then, be some- 
thing attractive in the action itself which influences the con- 
scientious man—that is to say, his reason perceives a moral 
goodness in the action. The conduct of a man who loves virtue 
for virtue’s sake lends but little support to the theory that 
pleasure and pain are the criterion of right and wrong. One 
will search in vain The Data of Ethics for a foundation of 
obligation—an indispensable requisite of a moral code. Con- 
scious of the inadequacy of his system in this respect Mr. 
Spencer refers us to a time when the need for obligation shall 


‘I. Ib. 
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have passed away. Hissuccess as a logician does not encourage 
us to put much faith in his prophetic gifts. Most people will 
share Mr. Balfour’s feelings regarding that future era. ‘‘ Mr. 
Spencer, who pierces the future with a surer gaze than I can 
make the least pretence to, looks confidently forward to a time 
when the relations of man to his surroundings will be so happily 
contrived that the reign of absolute righteousness will prevail, 
conscience grown unnecessary will be dispensed with, the path 
of least resistance will be the path of virtue, and not the ‘ broad’ 
but the ‘narrow’ way will lead to destruction. These excel 
lent consequences seem to me to flow very smoothly and satis. 
factorily from his particular doctrine of evolution combined 
with his particular doctrine of morals. But I confess that my 
own personal gratification at the prospect is somewhat dimmed 
by the reflection that the same kind of causes which make con- 
science superfluous, will relieve us from the necessity of intel- 
lectual effort, and that by the time we are all perfectly good, 
we also shall be all perfectly idiotic.’”! 


VII. Rieuts. 


The evolutionary view of the origin of rights is expounded 
in Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Justice.’’ He first traces it in the earlier de- 
velopment among gregarious lower animals. Codperation 
among them is beneficial only when they observe the condition 
that each member of the group, while carrying on sustentation 
of self and offspring, shall not seriously impede the like pur- 
suit of others. This @ priori condition to harmonious coéper- 
ation comes to be tacitly recognized as ‘‘ something like a law,”’ 
and, finally, Mr. Spencer assures us becomes an imperative 
law for creatures to which gregariousness is a benefit. The 
human idea of justice contains two elements. On the one hand 
there is that positive element implied by each man’s recogni- 
tion of his claims to unimpeded activities and the benefits they 
bring. On the other hand, the negative element implied by 
the consciousness of limits which the presence of other men 
having like claims necessitates. A formula has to be found 
which will unite these two elements—the liberty of each one, 
limited only by the the like liberties of others. The formula 


?The Foundations of Belief, p. 75. 
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proposed is: Every man is free to do that which he wills pro- 
vided he infringes not the equal freedom of any other man. The 
authority of this formula rests on the fact that itis an @ priori 
conception that has arisen, not from the experience of the in- 
dividual, but from the experience of the race. We perceive by 
an intuition that two straight lines cannot enclose a space. 
How do we come by that intuition? Notd posteriori, or by 
induction, for no inductive process can ever examine even one 
pair of straight lines carried out indefinitely. This fixed in- 
tuition, according to the evolutionary theory, must have been 
established by that intercourse with things which, through an 
enormous past has directly or indirectly determined the organ- 
ization of the nervous system and certain resulting necessities 
of thought. And what is true concerning space, time, and 
numbers, is true also of cognitions which concern ethical rela- 
tions. The given formula of justice, then, is a necessary truth, 
perceived intuitively, with an authority derived from that 
necessity. Assuming the above formula as a general principle 
to be applied to particular cases, Mr. Spencer reaches the origin 
of aright. Whoever admits that each man has a certain re- 
stricted freedom, admits that it is right he should have this 
restricted freedom, and the several particular freedoms deduc- 
ible, may fitly be called, as they are called, rights. 

The foundation, then, of right is expresssed in the formula 
that each man is free to use his own activities, provided he 
does not interfere with a like freedom in others. Now, if a 
man has a right, one of its essentials is that there is a moral 
obligation resting upon others not to use their activities in any 
way that will interfere with him in the restricted use of his 
activities. Already we have seen that the system fails to es- 
tablish the existence of any such thing as moral obligation, 
for want of which all this lengthy tissue of argument to es- 
tablish the existence of human rights is words, more words, 
and nothing but words. Why cannot I appropriate the fruits 
of your labors? Because I am obliged to respect your activi- 
ties. Why am I obliged to do so? Because the social condi- 
tion imposes such limitations on the free exercise of my vital 
forces; because I recognize this principle as a result of evolu- 
tion, modifying and restricting the primary one on which 
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evolution works—that is, that life is developed by the struggle 
which results in the survival of the fittest. But to this at- 
tempt to shackle my liberty, I reply that just as the forces 
that are within my being act on this latter principle, and have 
acted in all my ancestors, of whose registered antecedent ex- 
periences, I am, to a great extent, but the expression; so will 
they also act according to the principle which modifies the 
original one. If the second is developed in me, then nature 
will carry out in me the survival law, with due respect for the 
modifying law. If it does, well and good; I ama type of the 
man evolved up to the point of honesty; I am honest by na- 
ture, just as a beaver isadam building animal. But if evolu- 
tion works otherwise so that I take your property, my conduct 
is an evidence that the law of restraint is not yet sufficiently 
developed in me to control the primary influences which make 
life possible. But you say [ought to observe the law of limita- 
tion and restriction, so far as to respect the activities of others. 
Why ought I? It is for the force which works through evolu- 
tion towards the development of the species to provide for that 
result. Tam not evolution, but an irresponsible product and 
tool of evolution. I look for my own happiness where I can 
find it. The antecedent experiences of the tribe registered in 
me have not yet become sufficiently intensified to make me 
conclude that the remote evil results of this particular act of 
robbery will outweigh the immediate advantages that accrue to 
me from it. Nature follows her own course. If I were suffi- 
ciently developed, then nature, acting through me according to 
the complete adaptation between the militant and the indus- 
trial tendencies, would respect the activities of others. My 
conduct does not respect them—an undeniable proof that I do 
not yet fall under the law. To say that I ought to act other- 
wise implies that Tecan. Mr. Spencer has made it plain to me 
that T cannot. IT cannot determine the psychical cohesions 
which make up myself. I recognize well enough that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, for it is impossible to 
think the contradietory. But when it comes to the assertion 
that I am to respect, in my conduct, the activities of others, | 
perceive no such repugnance in thinking the contrary. I not 
alone ean think, but I can do the contradictory, and theory 
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must bow to fact. The authority of the formula of justice 
has no more power to establish a moral obligation than has a 
proposition of Euclid. If the formula is a law, it is a law of 
evolution, and evolution must carry it out. Ina great many 
instances, as the criminal courts testify, evolution does not 
carry it out. When Mr. Spencer’s promised man arrives, and 
everybody will be virtuous by nature, then the formula of jus- 
tice will both impose an obligation, and carry it out, as the 
law of gravitation acts now. In that glad time the robbery of 
a hen coop, or a case of criminal conversation, will be as un- 
likely to occur as a collision between Sirius and Saturn. 

If ethical science is to be reduced to the character with 
which Mr. Spencer would invest it, then the advantage or 
necessity of respecting the activities of others does but be- 
come a motive for a man who has taken progress enough to 
heart, and consecrates himself to aiding nature in working 
towards the goal. But after all these tedious explanations, 
with their elaborate and ingenious accumulation of physical 
and biological facts, we have not advanced an inch towards an 
answer to the question—why is a mau bound to respect the 
rights of others when his immediate gratification lies in a con- 
duct which ignores them? Mr. Spencer, attacking Mill’s posi- 
tion, makes merry at systems of philosophy which, by denving 
the existence of necessary thought, have committed suicide. 
Yet his own theory of the genesis of necessary truth robs it of 
that very character of necessity. If some intuitions of neces- 
sary truth exist, it must be absolute, unchanging and indepen- 
dent of all contingent variable things. Mr. Spencer makes the 
necessity dependent on the perfection to which the redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion has reached in the human brain. 
‘Fixed intuitions must have been established by that inter- 
course with things which throughout an enormous past has, 
directly or indirectly, determined the organization of the 
nervous system and certain resulting necessities of thought.’’! 
If this be necessary truth, what, pray, is relativity? Surely 
as far back as one can think in that enormous past, when, we 
are told, the first cells of protoplasm were emerging, it was as 
true then as it is in the year which is enlightened by the latest 


' Justice, p. 55. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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product of Mr. Spencer’s brain—that two and two of them 
made four. And in that distant future of which physicists 
speak, when gradual changes consequent on evolution will 
have extinguished the race of man and the earth shall be 
reduced to a mass of revolving gravestones, it will be as neces- 
sarily true then as it is to-day—that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space. Mr. Spencer shows the absurdity of Mill's 
contention that morality is founded on experience. How much 
more satisfactory is his own? [¢ is experience with him from 
first to last. Not the experience of the individual, but the 
sum of antecedent experiences recorded in him. If the e- 
perience of one cannot, however multiplied in himself, produce 
the moral distinction between right and wrong, neither will it, 
however, many times it may have been multiplied in a line of 
ancestors before being recorded in the individual. To experi 
ence and relativity he comes at last. His ethical writings may 
form a valuable contribution to Natural History or Biology. 
They give no answer to the supreme questions of morality. 
When one wades laboriously through the long and evolved 
series of arguments with which Mr. Spencer endeavors to ex- 
plain morality by evolution, it is hard not to conclude that his 
arguments, like Gratiano’s reasons, are ‘‘As two grains of wheat 
in two bushels of chaff. You shall seek all day ere you find 
them, and when you have them they are not worth the search.”’ 


VIII. LoeicaL EvoLtutTionary MORALITY. 


The dominant idea of Mr. Spencer’s ethics, as in all his 
philosophy, is that all the phenomena of human life, result 
from the modification of matter and material force. When 
he approaches the solution of the ethical problem, he finds in 
possession a moral code, founded on ideas that presume an 
independent, objective, absolute distinction between right and 
wrong. To harmonize his system with the code, he resorts to 
the theory of a conflict between the militant and the industrial 
tendencies in human nature—a theory which, he practically 
admits, fails to offer any satisfactory way out of the difficulty. 
The real conflict exists between the recognized morality—the 
product of a very differeut belief—and his primary principle. 
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He would divorce the regulative code of Christianity from the 
religion which fosters it, and marry it to his own materialistic 
creed ; but common sense forbids the bans. Had he stuck 
logically to his principle that evolution is a movement towards 
progress through the struggle for life which results in the sur- 
vival of the fittest, he could have worked out a regulative code, 
which, however startling to our accepted notions of morality, 
would be consistent with the evolutionary position. The strug- 
gle for life, which in the Evolutionary Hypothesis, has pro- 
duced from original protoplasm, through an ascending grada- 
tion, man as we know him, should still continue with the old 
result of progress towards perfection through the survival of 
the fittest. The Spartan custom of killing off weakly or de- 
formed infants, the preventive check would have honorable 
places in the new dispensation. Society, in the selection of 
males for propagation, would exercise a nice discrimination, 
such as is now practised by gentlemen who breed race horses, 
or prize shorthorns. The stronger, in every class, should stamp 
out the weak. The drivelling sentimentality of Christianity in 
favor of the feeble, the sickly and the old should be held to 
constitute high treason against society. ‘The peremptory sup- 
pression of such classes would be part of the struggle necessary 
for the greater developmentof the type. A recent philosopher, 
who has a respect for logical thinking, courageously presses the 
evolutionary theory to its conclusions, and rates Mr. Spencer 
for inconsistency. Friedrich Nietzsche, who recognizes the 
absurdity of endeavoring to reconcile Christian morality with 
evolutionary ethical principles has exposed the fraud and laid 
down the true morality that flow from the Spencerian princi- 
ple. Writing of George Eliot, the poetess of evolutionary 
ethics, Nietzsche’s wordsare: ‘‘They have got rid of the Chris- 
tian God, and now they think themselves obliged to cling 
firmer than ever to Christian morality ; that is English con- 
sistency. With usitisdifferent. When we give up the Chris- 
tian belief we thereby deprive ourselves of the right to main- 
tain a stand on Christian morality. Christianity is a system, 
a view of things consistently thought out and complete. If we 
break out of it the fundamental idea of God, we thereby break 
the whole into pieces. If infact the English imagine they know 
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of their own accord ‘intuitively’ what is good and evil, if 
they consequently imagine they have no more need of Christi- 
anity as a guarantee of morality, that itself is merely the re- 
sult of the ascendency of Christian valuation, and an expres- 
sion of its strength and profundity.’’! ‘‘Whatis good? All 
that increases the feeling of power—will to power, will in man. 
What is bad? All that precedes from weakness. What is 
happiness? The feeling that power increases—that a resist 
ance is overcome. Not contentedness, but more power, not 
peace at any price, but warfare, not virtue but capacity. The 
weak and ill-constituted shall perish, first principle of our 
charity ; and people shall help them to do so. What is more 
injurious than any crime? Practical sympathy for the ill- 
constituted and weak—Christianity.’’” 

Nietzsche did not undertake the hopeless task of squaring 
the ‘‘ survival of the fittest’’ principle with the morality sanc- 
tioned by Christianity—and here is the ideal type: ‘This 
most valuable type has often enough existed already, but as a 
happy accident, never as willed; it has rather been the most 
feared; it has been hitherto almost the terror; and out of that 
terror the reverse type has been willed, cultivated, attained, 
the domestic animal, the sickly animal, man—the Christian.’’® 
‘‘Christianity has taken the part of all the weak, the low, the 
ill-constituted ; it has made an ideal out of the antagonism to 
the preservative instincts of strong life.’’* Here is the true 
diagnosis of the conflict between the militant and the indus- 
trial tendencies which Spencer vainly tries to harmonize, and 
which he dismisses with the observation that while there coex- 
ist two ways of life, so radically opposed, human life cannot 
be adapted to either. The radical opposition lies between 
morality and the creed which holds that life is the end of life; 
happiness and pain the test of good and evil 

The true position of benevolence and sympathy in the evo- 
lutionary assumption is here: ‘‘Sympathy stands in anti- 
thesis to the tonic passions, which elevate the energy of the 
feelingsof life ; itoperates depressively.’’® ‘‘Sympathy thwarts 
on the whole, in general, the law of development, which is the 


‘The works of Frederick Nietzsche, vol XI, p. 164, Macmillan & Co., New York, 1896. 
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law of selection. It preserves what is ripe for extinction ; it 
resists in favor of life’s disinherited and condemned ones; it 
gives to life a gloomy and questionable aspect, by the abun- 
dance of the ill-constituted, whom it maintains in life.”’! Un- 


doubtedly Nietzsche is a much more logical evolutionist than 
is Mr. Spencer. 


JAMES J. Fox. 





PRIMITIVE EPISCOPAL ELECTIONS—I. 


The office of the bishop in the Catholic Church is an element 
so essential and structural, not to say historic, that the manner 
of its acquisition or inception must always interest the student 
of ecclesiastical institutions. That manner has been variously 
modified in the course of church history ; yet certain essentials 
have never been sacrificed, though in the constitution of her 
chief agents the Church has always sought to take cognizance 
of the social and political conditions of the world in which they 
were to exercise their influence. Then, too, she has frequently 
been forced to undergo the will or the whim of the actual social 
authority, to tolerate what she disapproved, and to make the 
best of conditions at onceonerous and unjust. Atthevery dawn 
of Christianity the office was already the subject of contention. 
Not to speak of the strife among the Apostles as to who should 
be greater,! we have the peculiar statement of Hegesippus’ that 
as early as the time of St. Simeon of Jerusalem, a certain 
Thebuthis ambitioned the patriarch’s succession, and because 
he did not obtain the office ‘‘corrupted by vain discourses the 
yet virgin church.’”’ A similar tale is told of more than one 
arch-heretic of the second century.® About A. D. 96 Saint 
Clement of Rome complains that the apostolic ordinance anent 
the election of bishops is violated by the Corinthians, inasmuch 
as they had displaced certain persons who fulfilled ‘‘unblame- 
ably and holily the bishop’s office.’ These persons, it seems, 
had been elected ‘‘in no new fashion,’’ but according to the 
provisions of ‘‘ very ancient times,’’ as the successors of the 
apostles, ‘‘by men of repute, with the consent of the whole 
church.’’ And this manner of election had been provided for 
by the apostles, not without a certain sadness of heart, for ‘‘they 
knew through our Lord Jesus Christ that there would be strife 
over the name of the bishop’s office,’’> The admirable epistle 
of St. Clement is entirely taken up with this problem of epis- 
copal elections, which he approaches from every side, in order 


‘ Mark x, 42-45. 2 Kus. H. E. iv, 23. 3 Test. adv. Valent, 4; de Bapt., 17. 
* Ep. ad Corinth, cc. 42-44. * Ibid. c. 44. 
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to suppress, if possible, the spirit of contention and jealousy 
that was already arising in the infant community. That 
his advice and instruction were not useless appears very plainly 
from the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch, some twenty years 
later (A. D. 106-117), in which, on the eve of martyrdom, the 
aged ‘‘bishop of Syria’’ is more preoccupied with the episcopal 
office than with any other element of Christian life. Never was 
the office of the bishop conceived in a higher sense, or its mystic 
relationship to Jesus Christ more luminously and forcibly ex- 
pressed than in these wayside notes or dispatches sent around 
to the spiritual militants of the coast cities of Asia Minor.! To 
St. Ignatius the bishop is the spirit, the voice, the shadow of 
Christ. He is Christ Himself, unifying, governing, illuminat- 
ing, not without the presbyters and deacons, yet not as their 
representative or the depository of ¢heir authority, but rather of 
that of Christ, with whom he stands in an immediate personal, if 
mystic, relationship of principal and agent. The Syrian Igna- 
tius completes the portrait of the first century bishop, as drawn 
by the Roman Clement, and though he says nothing of the 
mode of elections, there is also nothing in the entire correspon- 


dence that conflicts with what we otherwise know of early epis- 
copal elections. 


I. 


After witnessing the ascension from the Mount of Olives of 
their Divine Master, the apostles and disciples of our Lord 
Jesus Christ returned to Jerusalem, there to await the coming 
of the Paraclete. But before the day of Pentecost, which 
was destined to witness the foundation of the Church of Christ, 
an event took place of the greatest importance, because of its 
influence in the future on the discipline of the Church. This 
was the election of a successor in the apostolate to the traitor 
Judas. 

Peter, we are told, rising in the midst of the assembled 
brethren, called their attention to the fact that the mystical 
number of twelve witnesses to the acts of Jesus, from the day 
of His baptism by John to that of His ascension, was no longer 
complete. Wherefore, their first duty was to select, from those 


*Cf. Eph. 5; Magn. 3; Trallians, 3; Romans, 9; Philad., 4,9; Smyrnzeans, 8, and passim. 
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present, one worthy of the apostolate. Two names were then 
approved, and, after a prayer for guidance, they cast lots, 
which resulted in the election of Matthias. ! 

The rapid growth of the Church which followed the first 
day’s preaching soon made the institution of a new and infe- 
rior order of ministers necessary. In the first fervor of con- 
version the Christians wished to lead a community life; but, 
notwithstanding the signs and wonders of which they were 
daily witnesses, human nature soon began to assert itself. 
Complaints were made to the apostles by the converts of Hel 
lenistic origin that their widows were being neglected by their 
Hebrew brethren, and to remedy this grievance the order of 
deacons was instituted. 

How the first representatives of the order were cliosen we 
are told in the Acts of the Apostles. Seven men of good repu- 
tation, ‘‘full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,’’ were selected 
by the people and presented to the apostles, who ratified 
the choice and imposed hands on the candidates. ? 

In those days of exceptional charismata it was not unusual 
for persons to be divinely appointed forsomespecial work. Saul 
and Barnabas were set apart by the Holy Ghost for the con- 
version of the Gentiles ;? and throughout the apostolic age, 
and probably after it, many persons possessed certain powers, 
to be used for the good of the brethren. Such ministers were 
but temporary, and disappeared before the permanent organi- 
zation of the Church. 

As far as can be ascertained from the documents referring 
to the subject, few, if any, bishops were appointed during the 
early portion of the apostles’ mission. A sufficient reason for 
thus leaving the little communities without a spiritual head is 
not far to seek. The office of a bishop was too important to 
be lightly intrusted to neophytes; time was necessary to ascer- 
tain whether the seeds of the Gospel had fallen on fertile soil 
or on stony ground, and therefore the Church’s permanent 
organization was probably postponed to a more convenient 
day. Towards the end of the first century discipline became 
more regular. Timothy and Titus were placed by St. Paul 
over the churches of Ephesus and Crete, with power to appoint 
other bishops.* Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, was, by 


*Acts I, 15 sqq. *Acis V1, 1 sqq. ‘Ibid XII, 2, ‘I. Tim., V. 22; Tit. 1,5 8qq 
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that apostle, made bishop of Smyrna.' St. Peter ordained 
Clement, and very probably Linus and Anacletus, at Rome ;? 
St. James, one of the twelve, remained in Jerusalem as its first 
bishop, and after his martyrdom, Simeon, a relation of the 
Lord, was, by the unanimous choice of the apostles and the 
kinsmen of Jesus, appointed his successor. * 

That the apostles left directions for the appointment of 
their successors we learn from St. Clement of Rome. In his 
Epistle to the Corinthians he tells the latter it was the apos- 
tles’ command that other approved men should take their 
places. How this was to be done we are told by the same 
writer: ‘‘We are of opinion, therefore, that those appointed 
by them (the apostles), or afterwards by other eminent men, 
with the consent of the whole Church,”’ etc. Here two ele- 
ments are distinguishable: (a) the eminent men, as Timothy, 
Titus, and Polycarp, who had been disciples of the apostles, 
and (6) the whole Church. To the former class pertained the 
apostles’ part, confirmation of the elect and ordination; to 
the latter the right of selecting a candidate worthy of the 
office. 

We learn from St. Cyprian that this mode of appointing 
bishops was still in general use in the third century. ‘*‘God 
commands a priest,’’! he tells us, ‘‘to be appointed in presence 
of all the assembly; that is, He instructs and shows that the ordi- 
nation of priests ought not to be solemnized except with the 
knowledge of the people standing by, that in the presence of 
the people, either the crimes of the wicked may be disclosed, 
or the merits of the good declared.’’® This procedure, he goes 
on to say, was observed also in the ordination of deacons, and 
us a reason for it he assigns the necessity of excluding un- 
worthy persons from the ministry. 

When a bishop is to be elected, all the neighboring bishops 
of the same province are to assemble in that city for which a 
prelate is to be chosen. Then, ‘‘ the bishop should be chosen 


*Euseb., H. E. IIT, 11. 
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in the presence of the people, who have most fully known the 
life of each one, and have looked into the doings of each one 
as respects his habitual conduct.’”! 

In another of his letters St. Cyprian tells us how popes were 
then elected. ‘‘Cornelius was made bishop by the judgment 
of God and of His Christ, by the testimony of almost all the 
clergy, by the suffrage of the people who were then present. 
The chief part in the election of Roman bishops was borne by 
the clergy, and later by the clergy and honorati ; the people, 
as elsewhere, gave their testimony, and the consecration was per- 
formed by the suburbicarian bishops. Apparently unanimity 
among the clergy was not necessary for a valid election. Cor- 
nelius on this occasion had a majority, a small minority voting 
for his competitor, Novatian. 

Besides St. Cyprian, we have, in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, an early reference to the manner of appointing bishops. 
When a see became vacant the remaining bishops of the eccle- 
siastical province met in the city wherein the late bishop re- 
sided. The clergy and people were then assembled in the 
cathedral church and presented their candidate to the bishops 
for examination. Questions were then put to the assembly by 
the metropolitan (7péxpiros) as to whether they desired such an 
one for bishop, and whether he was capable of fulfilling the 
duties of the episcopal office worthily. The answers were 
given by acclamation, and, if satisfactory, the bishop-elect was 
immediately consecrated. ? 

As to the number of bishops required for consecration, uni- 
formity of discipline during this period did not exist. The 
first apostolic canon says that a bishop should be ordained by 
two or three bishops,* while in the twentieth canon of the 
synod of Arles it was decreed that the consecrating prelate 
should be assisted by seven other bishops. In case that were 
not possible, at least three should perform the consecration.’ 

Besides the foregoing references to our subject in Christian 
sources, we have a curious and valuable testimony, from a 
pagan writer, as to the manner and result of elections among 


‘Ibid. 
2Constit. Apost. VITI, 4 ap. Pitra “Jus eccles. Grecor.” I. p. 49. 
3 Pitra, ibid., p. 13. 
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the early Christians. Lampridius in his life of Alexander 
Severus (222-35) tells us that, before appointing governors of 
provinces, that emperor was wont to publish the names of the 
proposed officials, at the same time exhorting the people if 
they knew of any crimes committed by the imperial nominee 
to come forward and prove them. This was done in imita- 
tion of the Jewish and Christian practice in the election of 
bishops. ! 


II. 


Thus we see that up to the date of the first council of Nice 
(825) an almost uniform system of episcopal elections existed 
everywhere intheChurch. Nor did any enactment of this coun- 
cil materially affect the ancient modeof procedure. Initsfourth 
canon it was laid down that: ‘‘The bishop be appointed by 
all the bishops of the eparchy (province); and if that is not 
possible, on account of pressing necessity, or on account of the 
length of the journeys, three at least shall meet and proceed 
to the imposition of hands, with, however, the permission in 
writing of those absent. The confirmation of what has been 
done belongs of right, in each eparchy, to the metropolitan.’ ? 

In this canon we see that, as heretofore, the chief part in 
the election of a colleague falls to the provincial bishops and 
the metropolitan. No mention, it is true, is made of the lower 
clergy or people, but that it was not the intention of the Nicene 
Fathers to deprive either class of its ancient privileges we learn 
from their synodical letter to the people of Alexandria.* The 
principal effect of the law was that it clearly defined rights 
which were previously more or less vague. It was also ex- 
pected to introduce a uniform system of elections for the 
whole Church. That it failed to produce this effect was due 
to subsequent circumstances, rather than to any intrinsic want 
of clearness. The eastern branch of the Church, soon after 
the conversion of the empire, interpreted it as reserving the 
election of bishops exclusively to the episcopal body. In the 


** Cum id Christiani et Judei facerent, in praedicandis sacerdotibus. **Lampridius in vita 
Alex. Sever. The word sacerdos usually means bishop in the writers of the first three or four 
centuries. 

*Mansi IT, p. 670. 

2In this letter the Alexandrians are instructed to admit Meletian bishops to vacant sees, 
provided that the people elect them. Socrates, H. E. I. 9. 
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west, on the contrary, the popular rights were, during several 
centuries, not only recognized, but increased by the decrees of 
popes. 

Thus, although in this first period of the Church’s history, 
references to the manner of choosing men to fill the highest 
rank in her hierarchy are neither numerous nor always well- 
defined, yet, from the whole, a fairly correct idea of the sub- 
ject may be acquired. And first, as to the popular element. 
The great respect of the early Christians for all apostolic ordi- 
nances is noticeable in the part allowed the people in the elec- 
tion of their bishops. We have seen that the first election in 
which all the young community took an active part was the 
election of the seven deacons. On this occasion they exer- 
cised the right of presentation. St. Paul, also, warns Timothy 
against appointing any one bishop who had not a ‘‘ good testi- 
mony of them that are without ;’’ that is, not only should a 
candidate enjoy a good reputation among his Christian brethren 
but also possess the esteem of his pagan fellow-citizens.! 

These two cases served as precedents after the death of the 
apostles ; and in them is contained the foundation of those 
privileges long afterwards enjoyed by the laity. The people, 
as St. Cyprian says, were best acquainted with the merits of 
their clergy; therefore, in order that ‘‘ the crimes of the wicked 
and the merits of the good’”’ might be made known, their testi- 
mony was required. The final decision, however, rested with 
the metropolitan and his suffragans, though in practice, when- 
ever the lower clergy and people unanimously desired a cer- 
tain candidate for bishop, their wishes were generally final. 
But later on we shall see bishops appointed not only without 
consulting, but against the wishes of the people. This, how- 
ever, was a consequence of heresy or schism. The trial and 
deposition of bishops also rested with their provincial col- 
leagues as we see by the case of Paul of Samosata, who was 
deposed by the second synod of Antioch (between 264 and 
269) composed solely of bishops.? 

As the Church gradually organized, the great cities of the 
empire, such as Antioch, Alexandria and Corinth, became cen- 
ters of ecclesiastical life in their respective provinces, while the 


11. Tim. IT1., 7. 
* Eus. H. &. VIT., 20. 
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Church of Rome, founded by St. Peter and St. Paul, was the 
acknowledged Center and Head of the Christian world. The 
great prestige of these sees, because founded by apostles, or 
those closely connected with the apostles, attracted the bishops 
of less dignified or less important dioceses to their colleague 
of the metropolis, who also presided at their synods. Natu- 
rally, too, he was useful in civil or mixed matters, that might 
require dealings with the government. In this way the bishops 
of such cities soon came to exercise the jurisdiction afterward 
termed metropolitical.! 

The term ‘‘metropolitan’’ was not in use before the first 
council of Nice (325), but the jurisdiction which it implies was 
exercised long previously. 

The part taken by the lower clergy im elections is by no 
means clearly defined. Whenever mentioned they appear to 
have had only the same share as the people-——testimony as to 
the fitness of a candidate. In the election of Pope Cornelius, 
however, it is to be noted that the majority of the clergy sup- 
ported him. At all events, from this time forward, especially 
in the west, the influence of the diocesan clergy on the choice 
of their bishop was very great. During the first period of the 
Church’s existence little difficulty, as a rule, was experienced 
in choosing a spiritual pastor. His post was one of danger and 
of little or no emolument, two circumstances which effectually 
excluded the unscrupulous and avaricious. The ever-immi- 
nent danger of persecution, too, had usually the result of pre- 
serving the closest union among the Christians. Of this union 
the bishop was the official guardian, and therefore in choosing 
him it was necessary to find a man willing to maintain if even 
at the cost of his life. 

Yet every rule has its exception, and it would certainly be 
strange if in three hundred years there were no unworthy pas- 
tor. Under certain emperors, too, the Christians enjoyed long 
intervals of peace, which were accompanied by a corresponding 
falling off in fervor, and bishops were found to lead even here. 
Paul of Samosata is a famous example. 

Before the era of provincial and cecumenical councils each 
national branch of the Church was accustomed to follow tra- 

Even in the apostolic age there already existed, in germ at least, metropolitans. St. 


Paul tells Timothy not “to :mipose hands lighily on any man.” Evidentiy Timothy exercised 
jurisdiction over the bishops of Ephesus. I Tim., v. 22. 
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ditional regulations handed down from apostolic times. The 
different rules for celebrating Easter sufficiently illustrate 
this practice. But with the entrance of ambition into the 
episcopal ranks came also the desire of innovation. Such an 
attempt is supposed to have given occasion to the enactment 
of the fourth Nicene canon.! Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis, 
in North Africa (805), consecrated several bishops without 
either the approbation of his metropolitan, the bishop of Alex- 
andria, or of the provincial bishops. He himself was also the 
sole consecrator. A schism was the consequence. The Fathers 
of the first council of Nice merely confirmed the ancient prac- 
tice by clearly defining the respective rights of the metropoli- 
tan and his suffragans relative to the filling of a vacant see. 

The sixth Nicene canon also contains an important regula- 
tion. ‘The ancient custom,” it says, ‘‘which exists in Egypt, 
Libya and Pentapolis, namely, that the bishop of Alexandria 
should exercise jurisdiction over these provinces, must remain 
in force.’’ The bishop of Alexandria was confirmed as chief 
metropolitan or patriarch, and the bishop of Rome’s patri- 
archal rights over Western Christendom recognized. In this 
canon, as in the fourth, nothing new is introduced. The an- 
cient privileges, as is expressly said, are but confirmed.” The 
bishop of Alexandria consecrated not only his subject metro- 
politans, but their suffragans also. In the latter case the con- 
sent of the respective metropolitans was required.* The bishop 
of Antioch consecrated only the metropolitans of his patri- 
archate,* while the bishop of Rome usually conferred episcopal! 
orders on all the bishops of Italy. 


III. 
In THE OrntENT—IV-VIII Century. 


While the Church acquired great and numerous privileges 
by the conversion of Constantine the Great, the influence ex- 
ercised by that emperor and his successors in ecclesiastical 
affairs was often most injurious to the Church’s discipline. 
In the East, especially, this is noticeable. Two other causes 


4Cf. Hefele. Conciliengeschichte. I. 385, 
?Mansi IT. 670. ‘Synesius, ep. LX XVI. *Innoc. I. ep. X VIII. 
°Cfr. Lib. Pontificalis, passim, ed. Duchesne; Paris, 1886. 
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contributed to the decline of the true Christian spirit in the 
Byzantine empire, the great wealth and civil jurisdiction 
attached to the episcopate, and the outbreak of a series of 
heresies in which the worst passions of human nature are much 
more in evidence than Christian charity. 

Among the evils accompanying these heresies, beginning 
with the Arian, the violent deposition of orthodox bishops, 
and the introduction into their sees of heretics, were the most 
dangerous in their consequences. Popular passions are always 
easily aroused, but never, perhaps, do they assume so violent 
a form as in religious disputes. In the Arian heresy the best 
elements among the people supported the orthodox bishops, ! 
but disorder and tumult were frequent concomitants of the in- 
trusion of heretical bishops. 

The council of Sardica sternly endeavored to stop this 
abuse. In its second canon it decreed that: If anyone put 
forward as a claim to an episcopal see the pretension that he 
has received letters from the people, some of whom, ‘‘ not hav- 
ing sincere faith,’ he could easily bribe to cry out in the 
church that they desired him for bishop, such an one may not 
be received, even in lay communion, at the moment of death.’ 

The Eusebian synod of Antioch (in Enceniis) also forbade 
the transfer of a bishop from one see to another, no matter 
whether he intruded himself, or allowed the people or even 
the bishops, to force his acceptance.® 

Although the councils of Laodicea (between 347 and 381), 
and Carthage (387 or 390), as wellas those of Sardica (343 or 
344), and Antioch (341), made several laws relative to the elec- 
tion of bishops, popular rights are, by them, wholly ignored. 
The only allusions to the influence of the laity are in the canons 
already referred to of Laodicea and Antioch, and then they are 
roughly set aside. These enactments indicate the policy of 
the Eastern Fathers after the first council of Nice. Distrust- 
ful alike of princes and people, they interpreted the fourth 
canon of Nice as reserving the election of bishops to the synod 
of provincial bishops. Such a conclusion, however, is arbi- 


‘Greg. Naz. Orat. XXI.; Soc. IT., 15, 16; Soz. ITI., 8,9; Acta SS. Maii VI., 46. 
Mansi III., 23. 

’Mansi II., 1318. 

*Mansi XIII., 419; XVI., 174 Seq. 
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trary, and not borne out by the document on which it was sup- 
posed to rest. The canon in question, indeed, does not men- 
tion the popular right of presentation, but it cannot be sup- 
posed that the council revoked all rights which it did not ex- 
pressly confirm. But in the case before us we are not left to 
eonjecture what were the real sentiments of the Fathers. For 
in their synodical letter to the people of Alexandria, referring 
to such Meletian bishops as have returned to the Catholic 
Church, we read: ‘*‘When it may happen that any of those hold- 
ing preferments in the Church die, then let those who have 
been thus recently admitted, be admitted to the dignity of the 
deceased, provided that they should appear worthy, and that 
the people should elect them.” St. Athanasius also, who was 
not a bishop till after the council, was elected in sight and 
with the acclamation of the people.’ 

Nor does the thirteenth canon of Laodicea, which excludes 
the furba or disorderly popular element, lessen the force of 
the testimony cited. It is not likely that at any time, turbu- 
lent, or any but practical Christians, were permitted to give 
evidence for or against the candidate for a bishopric. 

However, from the date of the transfer of the imperial 
capital from Rome to Constantinople, popular testimony was 
of little account. The great nobles, senators, governors, etc., 
took rank immediately after the clergy, and whether the people 
assented or not was immaterial. To carry out the policy of 
popular exclusion the eastern bishops began by discontinuing 
the custom of holding elections in the cathedral city of the 
vacant see. Reasons for such an innovation were easily 


found: long distances, expense, want of accommodation, and, 
above all, factional interference. When and where this prac- 


tice originated is not clear. It is probable that occasion was 
first given it by the Donatist schism; for, in the Collatio at 
Carthage (411) the Donatist bishops complained that the 
Jatholics appointed bishops for places where there were no 
Catholic people. Such prelates could not have been elected 
or consecrated in cities where all were Donatists. * 

‘soe. H. BT, 9 


?Apolog. Contra Arianos, pp. 103 
’Mansi, | V.7, ef. Bingham, “Antiquities” I, p. 148 seq.; Oxford, 1855. 
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The eighteenth canon of Antioch (in Enceeniis) also seems 
to refer to this new usage. If a bishop, it says, cannot take 
possession of the church for which he has been consecrated 
because his people will not receive him, he shall retain his 
office and dignity.’ Evidently the bishop, in such cireum- 
stances, could not have been elected within the limits of his 
diocese. 

But the resolution of the bishops to exclude all others from 
participation in the election of their colleagues was not easy 
of accomplishment. It met at the outset a serious obstacle in 
the Czesaro-papistical pretensions of the Byzantine emperors, 
—pretensions which were recognized and encouraged by succes- 
sive heretical bodies. 

The first imperial aspirant to the dignity of Supreme Ruler 
in church as well as state was Constantius. A Semi-Arian 
synod held at Constantinople (338 or 339) deposed, at his in- 
stigation, the bishop of that city. His place was filled by the 
ambitious Eusebius of Nicomedia, after whose death the ortho- 
dox bishop was recalled by the people and again exiled by the 
emperor. ‘The right of confirmation was also assumed by Con- 
stantius. He refused to sanction the election of Macedonius, 
the choice of the Arians for bishop of his capital, because he 
had presumed to enter on the duties of his office without con- 
sulting his imperial master” St. Athanasius also was ex- 
pelled from his see by the prefect of Egypt, and Gregory of 
Cappadocia substituted by order of the emperor.® 

Valens, like Constantius, an abettor of the Arians, followed 
hisexample. The bishopsof Antioch, Samosata, and Laodicea 
were deposed by him ;tand a like fate threatened the great 
Basil of Ceesarea. His intrepidity, however, compelied the 
respect of even Valens.° 

On the accession of Gratian the banished bishops recovered 
their sees. Theodosius the Great also favored the orthodox 
party, though he does not seem to have always respected the 
laws of the Church. Nectarius, a catechumen, through his 
influence, but with the assent of the clergy and laity, was 


Mansi Uf, i8i5, 

*Soc. H. E, II, 12.; Soz. ITl., 3. 
Athanas. ep. encycl, ad episc., c. 2. 
rheod, tV.. be Pucod,. 1V., le. 
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appointed bishop of Constantinople. The election of a lay- 
man, much less a catechumen, was strictly forbidden by the 
canons.' The successor of Nectarius, St. John Chrysostom, 
was called from Antioch by the Emperor Arcadius, at whose 
command he was consecrated.? 

It seems at this time to have been generally conceded in the 
East that the Bishop of Constantinople should be chosen by the 
emperor. Such a claim was admitted by St. Cyril of Alexan- 
dria ;3 and even Pope Celestine I. praised the zeal of Theodo- 
sius IJ. because of his care in this respect for the Church’s 
welfare. 

Between the second (381) and the fourth (451) ecumenical 
councils, several particular synods were held, but no new laws 
relative to elections wereenacted. Their chief endeavor in this 
matter was to enforce the fourth Nicene canon, and to decide 
between claimants to various sees. Such was the aim of the 
synod held at Constantinople (394), and of the third and fourth 
of Carthage.® To the same end Pope Siricius sent a synodical 
letter to the bishops of Africa, conveying the decision of a 
council held at Rome in 386. No bishop, it says, should be 
consecrated without the approval of the apostolic, that is, the 
primatial, see; and consecrations performed by one bishop are 
illicit.® 

The outbreak of the Eutychian, or Monophysite, heresy was 
a pregnant source of new disorder, not only in the field of 
dogma, but in that of discipline. Its condemnation by the 
council of Chalcedon was the signal for a bitter war between 
the orthodox and heretical parties. In the first session of the 
council the bishops of Alexandria, Jerusalem, Caesarea, An- 
cyra, Berytus, and Seleucia were deposed by the imperial com- 
missioners. The ejected prelates were not, however, disposed 
to submission. The successor of Dioscorus, the bishop of 
Alexandria, was murdered in a popular tumult, and a certain 
Timothy Ailuros—the Cat—had himself consecrated bishop. 
The next act of Timothy was to call a synod, which anathe- 
matized the council of Chalcedon, the patriarch of Constanti- 

'Theod. V., 8; Socr. V.,8; Soc. VII. 7 seq. *Theod. V., 27. . 

3Soc. VII, 34. sqq.; Cyrill, ep. X VIIT., XIX. *Coelest. ep. X VI-XIX. 


"Mansi IIT., 851 sey. ; 926 sqq.; 945sqq.; Cfr. Hergenroether, Photius L., 37. 
*Mansi ITI., 670. 
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nople and the pope, Leo the Great. He also deposed the or- 
thodox bishops and priests of his patriarchate, supplying their 
places with his own adherents. Both parties now appealed to 
the emperor, Leo I, who, after consulting a synod of sixteen 
hundred bishops, deposed Timothy Ailuros, and appointed his 
successor, Timothy Salophaciolus. 

Antioch also fell intothe handsof the Monophysites. Peter 
Fullo, a favorite of Zeno, the emperor’s son-in-law, formed in 
that city a party composed of Monophysites and Apollinarians ; 
and thus supported created so strong an opposition that the 
orthodox patriarch, Macarius, was compelled to resign. Fullo 
sneceeded him, and followed the example of Ailuros in appoint- 
ing only Monophysites as bishops. He was deposed (470) by 
the emperor, Leo I. The subsequent fortunes of Peter Fullo 
were in keeping with those of his stormy beginning. He was 
restored, with Timothy Ailuros, by the usurper Basiliscus, and 
on the latter’s expulsion by Zeno, again exiled; but, after- 
wards, proving a useful tool to the restored emperor, recovered 
his see. 

The struggle between the orthodox and Monophysite par- 
ties continued, with varying fortunes, till the reign of Justin 
1 (527). Possession of the patriarchal sees of Alexandria and 
Antioch was especially desirable to the two contesting bodies, 
and they passed from one to the other according as the emperor, 
for the time, favored the orthodox or the heretical party. 
Timothy Ailuros, because of his great age, was left in pos- 
session of his see.!_ His successor, Peter Mongus, was elected 
by the bishops of the Alexandrian province. Zeno, however, 
annulled their act, but, as in the case of Peter Fullo, Mongus 
was afterwards restored by the same emperor as a recompense 
for the support of the famous Henoticon.’ 

A synod of Antioch (478) elected John of Apamae to that 
see. John was deposed, three months later, by another synod, 
which elected the orthodox patriarch, Stephen I. Stephen ITT. 
was, according to Theophanes, chosen by the emperor, and 
consecrated at Constantinople by Acacius.* Calerdion, Ste- 
phen’s successor, was also consecrated by Acacius.4 Mean- 





'Evag. IIT. 11. *Evag. III. 12. 
°Cfr. Hergenroether, Kirchengeschichte I. 478, Freiburg, 1884. 
*Id. ibid. 
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while the bishops of the province of Antioch elected Jolin 
Codonatus, but Calerdion obtained possession of the see, and 
was afterwards recognized by the synod of 482 and by Pope 
Simplicius. ! 

A synod, composed of court bishops, was held at Constan- 
tinople in 496, and deposed, at the emperor’s desire, the patri- 
arch Euphemius. Macedonius, whom they selected to succeed 
him, was himself got rid of by the same means.? Flavian, 
the new patriarch of Antioch, was also deposed, and replaced 
by the heretical monk Severus;* the patriarch of Jerusalem 
was expelled from his see, while the chair of St. Athanasius 
fell into the hands of the monophysite, John Niceofa.+ The 
rebellion of the imperial general Vitalian created a diversion 
in favor of the orthodox party, and the death of the emperor 
Anastasius (518), contributed still more to their final victory. 
Another synod held in Constantinople (519) restored the ban- 
ished bishops to their sees; and the patriarch John dying the 
same year, his successor was elected by ten metropolitans and 
several bishops, ‘‘by the will of the emperor and empress and 
the nobles of the empire.’’® 

Under Justinian the laws regulating episcopal elections 
underwent certain modifications. It was now decreed that 
henceforth the clergy and honorati of a diocese should present 
three names to the metropolitan, with whom rested the final 
choice. How far this law was carried out in sees of lesser 
importance we have no means of ascertaining. Previously 
the influence of the patriarch seems, within the limits of his 
jurisdiction, to have been paramount,’ and it may be doubted 
whether it was affected in any important degree by the new 
enactment. Justinian himself followed the now well-estab- 
lished precedent of his predecessors, and appointed bishops 
when so inclined; while his empress, Theodora, an ardent 
monophysite, frequently procured the appointment of her co- 
religionists.* Justin II. sold ecclesiastical benefices to the 
highest bidder, ® and under succeeding emperors imperial were 
much more common than canonical elections. 

"-“Pheoph. Chronog, ad ann. 5973 (Migne, PG. CVIIL. 315); Mansi VIT. 1023, 1054 sqq. 1140. 
*Evag. LIT. 32. sEvag. 1. c. *Evag. IIT. 23. 
®Mansi VIII. 491 sqq. *Nov.- CXXXVII. c. 2, 7V. supra, p. 39. 


*Liberat, Breviar, c. 23 (Migne PL. LX VIII.) efr. Hefele, Conciliengescnichie II. p. 7s. 
®*Evag. V. 1. 
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The period between the sixth and seventh cecumenical 
council (680-787) was, in the Byzantine empire, one of disor- 
der approaching anarchy. The emperors, instead of defending 
the frontiers of the narrowing empire, employed themselves in 
the, to them, more congenial and less difficult occupation of 
theological controversy. It was much more easy to depose 
bishops than to repel the Saracens, but, unfortunately, the con- 
quests of the latter not only moved back the boundary-line of 
the realm, but subjected the Christian inhabitants to the great- 
est hardships. The patriarchate of Antioch fell into the hands 
of the Mussulmans in 636, Jerusalem the following year, and 
Alexandria in 641; but imperial dictatorship in ecclesiastical 
affairs seemed only to increase as the sphere for its exercise 
narrowed. ‘The see of Constantinople was invariably occupied 
by some creature of the emperor— generally during good beha- 
vior. 

This was especially the case while the Iconoclast fury raged. 
Opposition to the use of images began under Leo the Isaurian 
(716-741), who was its originator. Germanus, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, was deposed for resistance to the imperial 
will, and replaced by the more compliant Anastasius. His 
jurisdiction was considerably enlarged by the addition of the 
provinces of Sicily, Calabria, Illyria, and Isauria, which his 
imperial master withdrew from dependence on the pope, Greg- 
ory II., who refused to receive the letters announcing the elec- 
tion of the new patriarch.! Leo’s son and successor, Con- 
stantine Copronymus, was a still more violent persecutor of 
those who venerated sacred images. To him also belongs the 
doubtful honor of being the first emperor to assume the right 
of investiture.” 

The further history of elections in the decaying empire of 
the east is but a repetition of the preceding. Laws were not 
wanting to safeguard the rights of the Church, but their exe- 
cution depended on the will of an autocrat, and according as 
his bias leaned toward one or other party were bishops, ortho- 
dox or heretical, installed. In tracing the manner of appoint- 
ing bishops in the Eastern Church, we are, as a rule, limited to 


‘Jaflé-Ewald Regesta RR. PP. 2183, Cfr. Hergenr. 1. 674. 
*Mansi XIII, 205sq; Cfr. Phillips, Kirchenrecht, VIII. 89. 
4cu 
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the three great patriarchal sees of Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople. Rarely is any reference made by historians 
to dioceses of lesser importance. However, it is not improba- 
ble that the canons were much better observed in the hundreds 
of smaller towns, where the people were less likely to be influ- 
enced by religious disputes. It is always a grave historical 
error to assume that, because the heads of States are tyrannical 
and immoral the great body of the people are lawless and cor- 
rupt. Traditions and pious customs handed down for ages 
cannot in a day be obliterated from the popular mind, so that, 
often while the more fickle inhabitants of cities follow the 
fancy of the hour, the villager remains undisturbed, and pre- 
fers to retain what was transmitted from his ancestors. It is, 
then, hardly too much to conclude that in many cases, and 
making allowance for exceptions, even in the Byzantine empire, 
the bishop continued to be the true spiritual guide of his flock, 
and that he was chosen by it in the manner sanctioned by 
immemorial custom, and the laws of the Church. 


Mavricre F. Hassett. 
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Seymour, ‘I’. D.—-On the Use of the Aorist Participle in Greek. Trans. Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 18°1, 88-6. 


SPIEKER, E. H.—On the so-called Genitive Absolute and its Use, especially in the 
Attic Orators. <A. J. P. ix 310-348. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The difficulties attendant upon the division and definition 
of the parts of speech are well recognized—cf. Paul, Principien 
der Sprachgeschichte, p. 299; Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax, 
Einleitung, p. 75, ff.—and it is not my purpose to attempt a 
new definition of the participle. We must agree, I think, 
with Paul (p. 308), Brugmann (Grundriss IJ. p. 428, Griech- 
ische Grammatik p. 196), and Delbriick (Vgl. Syntax, 2, 
477), in deriving the participle from the adjective, the char- 
acteristic difference being that the idea of time, which is 
only implied in the adjective, is explicitly expressed in the 
tense of the participle, so that it comes to designate a pro- 
cess that is temporally limited from the point of view of 
the speaker, and in this way approximates the nature of 
the verb. This duality of its nature is reflected in its for- 
mal peculiarity of possessing the vaperopyeva of both substan- 
tive and verb, and is recognized in its name-——peroy7. Or, in 
other words, the participle is an adjective with a richer con. 
tent of meaning, since it brings from its association with the 
verb the distinction of voice and tense and the power of verbal 
regimen. ‘lhe adjective represents a quality at rest, the par- 
ticiple represents a quality in motion, and the difference be- 
tween the two is a difference in the degree of mobility—cf. 
Schroeder’s definition (p. 86) of the participle, ‘‘als ein Adj. 
das mit dem Verb die Zeitbedeutung (‘Beweglichkeit in der 
Zeit’) und die Rection gemein hat.’’ 

Its special value is, as Paul points out, that it allows us to 
employ the expression of an event in the form of an attribute. 
In this way it becomes an easy method of subordinating one 
action to another, of expressing the details, the accompanying 
circumstances of an action without bestowing upon them a 
prominence that would distort the perspective, the finite verb 
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giving the outline of the action while the participle supplies 
thecoloring. (Cf. Gildersleeve Pindar cix.; A.J. P. ix 137, ff.) 

This is the original use of the participle—the participle of 
attendant circumstances. Of it Jolly says (Sprach. Abh. der 
gram. gesell., Leipzig, 1874; cf. A. J. P. ix 139 n): ‘‘Nur 
im Arischen, Litauischen und weitaus am besten im Griechi- 
schen hat sich das Particip seine alte Mittelstellung zwischen 
Nomen und Verbum noch gewahrt: nur im Griechischen war 
es daher im Stande, sich allen Functionen des Verb. finit. ge- 
schmeidig anzupassen und in unverdindertem Fortbestehen ne- 
ben der in allen verwandten Sprachen so iberwuchernden Hypo- 
taxis sich als redender Zeuge der neuerdings mit so grossem 
Unrecht angefochtenen Vorztiglichkeit des gr. Sprachbaus zu 
behaupten.”’ 

The purpose of this dissertation is to contrast the Epic and 
the Attic use of the participle in order to see whether the use 
of the participle, as an equivalent of the hypotactic clause, is 
not a purely Greek development within historical times. In 
doing this, the difference in the departments of literature must 
be borne in mind, and also the fact that the Attic is not a de- 
velopment from the Epic dialect. Nevertheless, if the Epic 
use of the participle is found to represent a state intermediate 
between the original use of the participle and that found in 
Attic authors, we may, I think, with safety, infer that the 
Attic dialect must at some time have passed through a some- 
what similar stage of development and that the difference in 
usage is essentially chronological. 

Such a development of the Greek participle is in opposition 
to the views expressed by Classen, Beobachtungen, p. 44: 
‘*Wir finden den ganzen Reichthum an Formen, welchen die 
griechische Sprache im Participium entwickelt hat, in der 
homerischen Poesie entfaltet, und wir sehen ihn mit einer 
Feinheit und Freiheit jedem Bediirfniss des Gedankens ange- 
passt, die in keiner Beziehung dem gebildetsten Ausdruck der 
attischen Prosa nachsteht.’’ For a criticism of Classen’s 
views, ef. Spieker A. J. P. vi 310, ff. The chief cause of 
Classen’s lack of appreciation of the nature of the participle 
(A. J. P. ix 188 n?)—the nature of the participle is his tend- 
ency toward ‘‘resolutions’’ of the participle, a tendency due, 
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no doubt, to the poverty of the German language in participial 
constructions that Classen himself laments, and from which 
Vogrinz seems to have best succeeded in freeing himself, cf. 
p. 278, Die ‘‘Auflésungen’’ der Partizipien sind rein logische 
operationen,”’ p. 248. ‘Durch solche Steigerung und daraus 
hervorspringenden Gegensatz wird fiir wnser Sprachgefihl 
(italics are mine) konzessiver Sinn beim e-Satz und beim Par- 
tizip erzeugt.”’ 

For the Epic period the work has been based upon complete 
collections of the examples in Hesiod and the Iliad ; these 
have been supplemented by examples from the Odyssey ob- 
tained by means of Gehring’s Index Homericus, except for the 
adversative participle and the negative with the participle, for 
which independent collections of examples have been made. 
For the Attic period I have depended mainly on the statements 
made in Kiihner’s and Kriiger’s Grammars and Goodwin’s, 
Moods and Tenses, besides which I have made use of the details 
given for Xenophon’s Anabasis by Joost, and for Euripides by 
Dr. Gonsalez Lodge in an unpublished Hopkins dissertation, 
‘*The Participle in Euripides.”’ 

The examples have been arranged under the heads of the 
Circumstantial Participle, the Supplementary Participle, and 
the Adjectival Uses of the Participle. 


THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLE. 


As the participle enables us to express an action in the 
form of an attribute, it becomes a valuable instrument for 
subordinating to the main action of the sentence the various 
circumstances by which it is attended. These circumstances 
may stand to the main action in different logical relations ; 
but none of these ever receives formal expression in the parti- 
ciple except the relation of time. Originally, even this was no 
exception, for the tense of the participle designated at first 
merely the ‘‘kind of time’”’ of the subordinate action and not 
its temporal relation to the main action, since the notion of 
priority was not originally inherent in the aorist and did not 
become completely attached to it until after the Homeric 
period.—cf. Seymour, On the Use of the Aorist Participle in 
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Greek. Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1881, pp. 88-96; Delbriick 
Vgl. Syntax, 2, 482. 

Nevertheless, under pressure of the needs of translation 
into languages that are far inferior to the Greek in the develop- 
ment of their participial constructions, these logical relations 
have been taken by grammarians as the basis for the tradi- 
tional classification of the participle. Vogrinz makes a nota- 
ble exception by breaking away from tradition and rejecting 
all resolutions of the participle as purely logical operations.— 
cf. p. 278. In this he is undoubtedly right, only he might 
have gone farther and declared such resolutions to be injurious 
as tending to deaden the feeling for the difference between the 
participle and the subordinate finite clause. 

Paul (p. 158 of trans.) lays down the principle that we can- 
not ‘*maintain that the participial construction in itself ad- 
mits of different meanings—7. e., that it denotes now the rea- 
son, now the condition, now an opposition, etc. These rela- 
tions remain in each case only ‘ occasional’ and accidental.”’ 
However, the participle is used freely in English, and still 
more freely in Attic Greek when the speaker intends that the 
hearer shall infer one of these logical relations ; and we may 
then speak of the ‘‘usage of the participle for abridging the 
sentence, that is, for representing temporal, causal and relative 
clauses’? (Gildersleeve, A. J. P. ix 188, n.) of the participle 
as a conscious. ‘‘shorthand’’ substitute for a subordinate 
clause. ! 

As the intentional use of the participle in this way becomes 
more conscious there would be a growing tendency to make the 
desired inference more unmistakable by the addition of parti- 
cles to designate the relation existing between the main and 
subordinate actions. At this point the participle passes into 
a second stage of development, behind which there remains the 
possibility of a third. For the ‘‘occasional’’ use may pass 
into a part of the ‘‘usual”’ signification of the form, and the 
participle may then be employed to express of itself, the logi- 
‘al relation of main and subordinate action, though it is evi- 


‘For the English feeling of the participle, cf. Genung, Practical Rhetoric, p. 116. “The 
participial construction is generally equivalent to a clause”; p. 158, ‘is a valuable means of 
cutting down a clause.” 
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dent of course that if several of the participial constructions 
passed into this stage of development there would result a state 
of confusion that could not long maintain itself in any lan- 
guage. 

It is in the development of this use of the participle as a 
conscious substitute for a subordinate finite clause that the 
greatest and most essential difference in the Epic and Attic use 
of the participle consists. Seymour calls attention to the fact 
that Homer frequently employs the finite verb where Greek 
prose would use the participle, e. g., 

A 458. avrap érei p’ evEavto Kai odAOYVTas TpoBadovTo 
which in prose would usually have been ev&dpevor cat mpoBado- 
pevot. But in spite of this fact Homer is far from being araio- 
metochic. The explanation of this is to be found in the freer 
use of the circumstantial participle in Epic poetry, which is 
sufficient to counterbalance the absence of the participle as an 
equivalent of a subordinate finite clause and constitutes one of 
the main causes of the vividness and swiftness of Epic narra- 
tive. Thus if we compare the use of the participle in Hesiod 
with that of Euripides, as given by Lodge in his dissertation, 
‘*The Participle in Euripides,”’ we find that considerably over 
half of the participles in Hesiod are circumstantial as against 
one-fifth in Euripides. Even after making liberal allowances— 
which are necessary on account of the subjective nature of the 
work—for differences in drawing the line between circumstan- 
tial participles and those that are equivalents of subordinate 
clauses the fact remains that we have here a difference in the 
syntax of the two authors, which is important and character- 
istic. 

Fortunately this difference between Epic and Attic syntax 
can be illustrated from the other side. If we take up each of 
the participial constructions separately we will find that there 
are extremely few cases in Epic poetry in which a causal or 
conditional inference is manifestly intended, and not one in 
which such an inference is rendered necessary by the addition 
of a particle, though this is frequently the case in Attic prose. 
In other words, these constructions are in the first stage of their 
development in Epic, in the second in Attic. The temporal 
construction would naturally be expected to develop earlier, 
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and accordingly we find it in Epic in a state of transition be- 
tween these first and second stages, as is shown by the greater 
frequency of its occurrence, and by the occasional addition of 
temporal particles—in which respect an advance is evident 
within the Epic period itself. 

Of all these constructions, however, the adversative parti- 
ciple was the one that obtained the firmest root in the lan- 
guage. That it must have developed at a very early period is 
shown by the fact that it has succeeded in becoming the pre- 
vailing mode of expression for the adversative relation in 
Greek. Therefore it is not surprising to find it already firmly 
established in the Homeric poems in the second stage of its 
development. It, too, shows an advance during the Epic 
period, and a still greater advance is perceptible when the 
Epic usage is compared with that of Attic. It becomes, in- 
deed, a question whether we should not admit that the adver. 
sative relation is a part of the ‘‘usual”’ signification of the 
participle in the Attic period; we must at any rate, in my 
opinion, admit that it has advanced very far towards such a 
stage of development. 

The facts to which I look for confirmation of these state- 
ments will be given under the headings of the Adversative, 
Temporal, Causal, and Conditional Participles, and then after 
consideration of the differences between the Epic and Attic 
use of the Participle of Purpose and the Genitive Absolute, I 
will pass to the consideration of the use of the Negative with 
the Participle, in which I hope to find further proof of the 
undeveloped state of the use of the participle as a substitute 
for a finite subordinate clause. 


THE ADVERSATIVE PARTICIPLE. 


The examples of the adversative participle in Hesiod are as 
follows: 

S101. «ai xpatepos mep éov; Th 465. Kal xpatepo mep édvt; 
Th 616. «ai qodrwvidpov édvtra; W 44. Kai depyov édvta; W 704. 
kal ipOimov wep éovra; Th 698. ipOiuwv mep édvtwv; W 514. Sdaav- 


otépyov ep éovrwv; Th 719. vrepOvpmous wep edvras; W 154. xal 


> , \ rn 
exTayous ep éovtas; Th 448. kai pouvoyeris ék pntpos éovca; 
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W 292. yarerrn ep dotca; W 208. Kai aoddv eodcav; W 360 
kai Te ouixpov éov; W [202]. dpovéovar cai adrois; W 649. ceao- 
d¢icpéevos: Th 533. Kal rep ywspevos. 


In the Iliad there are examples of this construction, in 
which no particles are employed to make the meaning clear. 
The adversative force is then merely an inference from a con- 
trast in the context and the examples are more or less un- 
satisfactory. ! 

E 433. Adveia & émdpovce Bony ayabos Avoundns 
yeyvwcker 6 ot avtos biTreipeye aorrid’ "Amor. 

M 212. “Exrop del pév ras wou emimdnooes ayopnaw 
écOra ppalopevo. 

N 665. 6s p’ éd eidws Kip’ orXonv eri vnds EBarvev. 

cf. also? éov B 27. 64. 348. A 388. E903. H 242. A 
471. 665. N 461. O611. I1887. P1438. 2105. 320. T 
312. 589. X176.360. W357. 546. 636. 0174. 587; rapeov 
O 665; édratvov V 322; iéwevos Il 396; ayayov A 407; serepn- 
pévos ® 58; écovpevos II 9. 

The examples with the various particles are as follows : 

Present: axvipevos A 588. B 270. © 125. 317. M 
N 419. O 133.651. P459. 2112. T8.65. X424. ¢ 
eérov A 300. T 87. @& 48; éov A 131. 275. 352. 546. 5: B 
246. [ 159. 201. A 387. 534. E 94. 571. 625. © 99. 253. 
284. 285. 1 348. 373. 552. 627. K 114. 549. <A 418. 721. M 
171. 410. N 236. 361. 333. O 164. 185. 195. 407. 585. 0 
154. 550. 617. 620. 624. 627. 815. P 676. % 549. T 80. 82. 
LBS 195. “Ts pene — ® 264. 483. X 218. 384. W 306. 610. 
35. 53. 423. . 598. 609. 617; tov N 4155 ézrevyopevos T 142. 
189 ; émixpatéwy "e 98 ; épyouevos P 571; nBav M 382. © 565 
iéuevos O 450. P 276. 292; xndcuevos A 586. E 382. H 110. 
+ 273. NX 416. © 1043 xewvdpevos 5 173; vodwy A577. WV 305; 


odAAvuEVos T 21; wivev 21; cxomialov B 58; cxvfdpevos I 198 ; 


orevdov © 293; Teipouevos Z 85; pideov Z 360; dpovéwy 1 554. = 
217 xaTewr 1518. O8399: Xodpevos Fi = 260. ® 384. 


178. 
523; 


d 
87. 


* Here and elsewhere it ha is been my effort to cite all passages that could possibly ‘be 
claimed as examples of the construction in question. The subjective element is so large that 
there is always room for differences of interpretation, and so 1 have attempted to gather all 
the material, although I might personally be inclined to reject part of it. 

2 For the sake of brevity the participles in the lists given are cited in the nominative sin- 
gular masculine. 
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Perfect: éxyeyads ® 185; reOvnds TI 858. P 229. X 364. 
0 20; pevads E135. 1655. N 46.317. 2375. O 276. 298. 
604. IL 555. P 181. Q 298; zezoOas Il 624; remapycvos D 
577; éoovpevos Z 518. A554. N 57. 142. 315. 630. 787. P 663; 
ceyonopevos A 217. P 710. 

Aorist: ayyettas K 448; aOrAnoas O 30; aradrxov I 604 ; apr- 
vas N 152; dapacodyevos O 476 ; Oavov A 458. X 733 ovdrapevos 
E 128. 879; xararepvev P 539. 


The examples in the Odyssey are: 
Without particles : 
a 37. tov & éxtave voothoavra 
’ \ > \ ” 3 \ , e by € La 
eld@s aimbv drcOpov érrel mpd of eltropev npeis. 
a 202. adrap vor rot éy® pavtedcopat. 
oUTe TL pavTis é@v ovT olwvav cada eidds. 
18 97. ptuver’ errevydpmevor Tov “ov yawov — T 142. w 132. 
8102. ai Kev atep oretpov KhTat moAdAa KTEaTicoas. = T 147. 
o 137. 
Ke oe 9 ha | \ 8 A , 
p 567. dre w obdros avnp Kata SOpa KiovTa. 
v \ es \ > 4 y 
ov tt Kaxov péEavta Barwv odvvyow eaxev. 
cf. also: dexafduevos o 1353; ayedov 7 139; Sevdpevos 5 264; 
drove 99; édvB 241. 7193. 8334. 717. 0@ 330. 382. ¢ 515. 
« 282. & 441. 627. p125. o 216. 17280. ¢ 21. 27. 71; 
mapesv X 66; émedrropevos & 126. émiatapevos 8 730; éxor T 364 ; 
Tapyevos p 456. 7209. AAatcuevos w 328 ; dudpevos v 21; drralwv 
@ 283; ddnkds pw 281. 


With particles : 

Present: axevov X 88. 
207. 0 478; « 174. mw 147. 250; edrov B 110. 7 156. 
o 146, édv 8200. §€136. 6 381. 360. ¢ 57. 879. «441. Xr 
265. v294. £147. p 381. o 21. 385. 7 253. 489. v 131. 
271. 274. $108. 370. ww 12. 82. 230. 361. w 499; mapedy & 
145; t3vn 204. 24253 erreryopevos a 309. y284. 049. p570. 
ériotapevos v 318. Ww 1853 evOdpuevos 8 502; amexOdpevos o 165 ; 
éyov 897. £€310. p133 7Rdv W187; KaOnpevos 7 264; téuevos 
a. § 284. « 246, & 142. 7 430. 6129. x 4095; iuerpdpevos € 209; 
knddopevos y 240. n 215. 6 178. 7 5113; AcAadpevos a 315; peveaivov 


' The interpretation is doubtful. See Verbs of Beginning and Ending. 
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€ 341; vaiwy « 18; dtdpevos & 298. w 401; OdvynTeddwv 7 356; 
macyov » 104. 111. 1138; purdwy £87; reipdpevos € 324, n 218: 
Tpuxopevos a 288. B 219; diréwv 6 316; yaTéwy B 249. v 280; 
yaTifov X 350. 

Perfect: eidnrov0as + 28; TeOvnds x 494; peuac's y 172; Te- 
wovbds p 555; éoovpevos § 733; Keyorwpevos X 565. 7 324; Keypn- 


pevos & 155. 

Aorist: avehov o 16; €d\Oadv 7; Oavdv a 236. y 258. 554. 
© 93; poyjras 8 343; ouoccas E 392; rabdv n 224. 0184; duydy 
p 47. 

These examples may be summarized as follows : 

Without Particles. With Particles. Total. 
pres. perf. aor. pres. perf. aor. pres. perf. aor. 
lliad : 29 3 =33 112 28 10=150 141 31 11=183 
Odyssey: 33 3 4=40 85 8 11=104 117 11 15=144 
Hesiod: 0 1 0=1 #15 0 O=15 15 1 «=O= 16 

The first thing that calls for comment is the relative fre- 
quency of theconstruction. Thenumberof its occurrences inthe 
Iliad and the Odyssey is about in proportion to their bulk (4 : 3); 
in Hesiod the construction is not quite so frequent (182: 16 
7:1). This is due entirely to the nature of Hesiod’s work, 
which is unsuited to anything so rhetorical in character as the 
adversative idea of itself is. The rhetorical nature of the con- 
struction can be seen from the fact that it occurs much more 
frequently in speeches than in the narrative. Thus in the 
liad, 125 ont of 183, or about two-thirds of the instances, 
come from the speeches, while in the Odyssey the proportion 
is even higher, 125 out of 143, or five-sixths. But the amount of 
speech is proportionately greater in theOdyssey. Toappreciate 
these figures fully it must be borne in mind that speeches con- 
stitute less than one-half of the Iliad—7048 out of 15693 
lines—and contain much fewer participles than the narrative— 
in the Iliad 1719 : 3286. 

The origin of this construction is to be sought in the con- 
trast between a quality inherent in a subject and an action 
that is not in harmony with it—a contrast which could be 
heightened by emphasizing the quality and thus bringing out 
more clearly the adversative relation. Later, when this con- 
struction with the participle was more firmly established the 
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warning particles were omitted, and ‘‘failure to understand it 
was charged to stupidity.’’ Gildersleeve, Pindar cxi. The 
examples cited above show that the construction has not yet 
reached such a state of development. It is still felt merely 
as a contrast between a quality and an action that do not 
harmonize, and hence in a large proportion of the examples 
the particles are retained to emphasize the quality, and so 
bring out the contrast. The following table will show the use 
of the different particles : 


Without part. wép «Kai Kxai—rep ovdé ovdé—rep 
lliad. 32 86 27 29 2 4 
Odyssey. 40 63 15 15 6 2 
Hesiod. 1 3. 66 6 0 0 


An unusual doubling is found O 604. para rep pepadra Kai 
avtov. To intensify still further the contrast «ai a: is em- 
ployed in addition to the particles 159. 2104; ot8 ds a6. ¢ 
324. 2X88; éurns 1518. 21.98. 173. 0399. P 229. 01528. 
8200. 2X850. 0861. 7147. o 165. 7356. (urns goes with 
the main verb of course. Cf. La Roche at = 1; Ameis-Hentze 
0361 Anhang.) Isolated are: 

9184. ddha xad ds xaxd molhd zaday, retpyoop” aciwy 
r 565. 28a x Gps xpocign xeyohupivos. 

The difference between the Epic and Attic usage may be 
shown by contrasting the statistics given for Euripides by 
Lodge and for Xenophon’s Anabasis by Joost. In Euripides 
occur 450 examples of this construction ; of these eighteen are 
used with xaérep, one with «a, and five with rép. In three of the 
cases mentioned «aéep and rep are reinforced by dues, and ues 
is used without these particles twelve times. Joost says (p. 
295): ** Diesen 63 Fallen (of the simple adv. part.) stehen nur 
14 (13) gegenitiber, in denen das konzessive Participium durch 
kaimep (41)! wat allein (5) «ai. wdda (4) und pada allein (1 ?) ver- 

It may be itive eine tothe wees otzaizep : itis nanrenel os Andie bedi: 
cides, Lysias (2.6; 6.11 belong to Pseudo-Lysias), Hyperides nor Deinarchos. Isaeus (6.54) 
and Lycurgos (75) have but one example, Aeschines (according to Preuss) but two, 1.45, 167, 
Isocrates uses it in his letters 2.14; 4.1, 8; 9.16, and in passages of a similar character in his 
speeches 9.11; 11.9; 12.1; 15.11, 272, 320. Demosthenes has, according to Preuss, 33 instances. 
Thucydides 18, according to Von Essen. Thus we see that this is one of the syntactical 


features that connect Thucydides, Isocrates, and Demosthenes, another of which will be 
found in the use of the participle with ay. 
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deutlicht wird.’’ The proportion 63:14 is just about the re- 
verse of the Homeric usage, but the complete material to trace 
the history of the development is not yet .collected. 

The separation of «aé and 7rép by a word—generally the par- 
ticiple except with éwv where it is the predicate adjective—shows 
that the original emphasizing force of each word is still felt, 
and that they have not yet become like the later xaivep (found 
as xai wep Only 7» 224, Th 533) a mere sign for the adversative 
relation. 

A further proof of the undeveloped state of the construc- 
tion is to be found in the adjectival nature of the participles 
employed. Notice the large number of the occurrence of év 
with a predicate adjective. and the number of participles that 
denote states of the mind or feelings: ayyosevog, exetyapevos, ifusvor, 
xyPbpyevog, vosovtt, axvfonsvu, epovedytwy, yoonsvos. The perfects too 
are mostly adjectival, éysyadrta, te4vydr4, pepaws, sexoedWs, 2aad- 
pevos, xeyvhwyévos. There is very little of the contrasting of one 
action with another, and consequently the use has hardly 
spread tothe aorist. Inthe [liad there are but eleven instances 
of the aorist and four of these savévr: and vbrdpevor are adjectival 
and notably close to the perfect, while two out of the remain- 
ing seven come from the ninth and tenth books. 

The extension of the construction to the future is also of 
course not made until after the Epic period. 

Both as regards the omission of particles and the employ- 
ment of the aorist the Odyssey shows a gain over the Iliad not 
only in the number but in the character of the examples. (See 
tables and examples above.) In Hesiod this is not the case, 
but the number of occurrences is too small to allow a fair com- 
parison to be instituted. 


THE TEMPORAL PARTICIPLE. 


The participle frequently denotes a subordinate action that 
stands to the main action of the sentence in no logical relation 
except that of time. Still this need not be a case of the par- 
ticiple used as a substitute for a finite temporal clause: for that 
it is necessary that the participle should be employed where the 
speaker wishes that the temporal relation between the two ac- 
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tions should be inferred by the hearer. On account of the 
explicit designation of time in its tense the participle could 
assume this function with particular ease, and accordingly this 
construction precedes in its development both the causal and 
conditional uses of the participle, which are offshoots from it. 

In Hesiod there are about fifty examples in which the par- 
ticiple seems to be used to date as it were the time of one action 
with relation to another. In the Iliad the construction is in 
about the same state, so that it seems sufficient to cite the 
examples from Hesiod. 

Present: Th 23. 48 (verse corrupt cf. Rzach’s note and 
Wiener Stud. 4. 317 ff.) 91. 202. [219]. 448. 761 (ef. » 15). 
[828]. 910. 988. 8 232. W 24. 368. 374. 383. 387. 463. 467. 
498. 502. 558. 569, 696. 745. 746. 821. 

Aorist: Th 184. 188. 292. 293. 606. 859. 861. 951. 954. 994. 
997. S$ 38. 44. 82. 87. [152]. W 218. 384. 386. 506. 547. 652. 
664. 697. 701. 735. 755. 

Evidently the consciousness of this use of the participle is 
greater when temporal adverbs are employed to point out the 
relation more precisely. This is said to be frequent in Attic— 
ef. G. M. T. 855; Kriiger I. 56. 10. A 3; Kthner § 486. 1. An. 
4. 5. Thucydides and Xenophon employ adverbs to sum up a 
subordinate clause and also show similar examples after tem- 
poral participles—seven examples occurring in Thucydides, 
eight in the Anabasis, and thirteen in the Hellenica.—(Cf. 
Joost, p. 297 ff. and Graeber, Einige Reste nebengeordneter 
Satzbildung im untergeordneten Satzgefiige bei Thukydides 
und Xenophon namentlich nach temporalen Vordersatzen Brek- 
lum, 1887, to which latter, unfortunately, I have had access 
only in the summaries, Wochenschrift fir Klass. Phil. 1887. 
1510; Berl. Phil. Woch. 7. 1338.) 

This use, as a survival from a time of parataxis, might be 
expected to occur even more frequently in Epic poetry. After 
finite temporal clauses examples are not infrequent in Homer: 
avtixa B 322. 662. E 718. A582. M 393. & 237. 581. 
T 20. © 419. W389. 118. 162. 768. © 515. B. 379. y 448. 
€ 77. 229. 0361. 447. «287. mw 201.261. » 272. £& 153. 340. 
0 93. p 23. @ 46. 405; érera A 478. IT 223. 398. 422. Z 505. 
H 208. @181. K 522. 0397. II 247. 2545. T 338. ©® 
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383. Q 719. a 294. B 280. 379. 408. 746. 8 338. 415. 
e391, 0 378. +1438. « 237. 2» 121. w 201. 261. 309. 400. 
v 318. 0102. 367. 447. 478. p 2. 129. 321. $160. xy 217. 
y 89. Now, if the participle was felt at this time as an equiv- 
alent of a temporal clause we should expect to find, with some 
degree of frequency, similar examples of its resumption by an 
adverb. However, the only examples are : 


‘ ee ; a g 
1453. xarip 9’ ands adtiz’ cradery | zodkd xatyparv 


Il 3808.  adréx’ Gpa otpegiévtos “Apythbxov Bade pnpov. 
? , . , > .4 
OQ 226. abtixa YAP BES XATUXTSvSlEY Aythheds 
ayxas §hdvt’ eudv vidv 
8B 367 f o¢ T yrix’ fovre I 4 tad 
. ot € Tol GUT(x lovTe xaxa PpParagoovTat Onteow 
* we : ‘ 
p 327. “Apyov 8 ab xatad potpa AdBev pédavos Bavarowo 
abtix’ tddvr’ “Odveja. 
A727. 8a And péFavtes breppcvet lepa xara 
ddprov Exee® Ehopecda. 
- “i 
a 363.=7 450. 7603. ¢ 357. 
és 6’ Srep@’ avaBdoa adv adugitddotoe yuvacéy 
a v > Ws ~ 
xhatev Exett’ “Odvoja. 
€ 97. af d& Aocoodpevat xat yprodusvat Ain’ ehatw 
Ocizvoy &xew efdovto. 
a123. zap’ dupe gtdjocat abtap excita 


dcinvov nascdpusvos podjocar. Cf. 8 60. 


Ameis-Hentze also includes here : 


« . , 4 QD ~ , 
E223. ds gato petdnoev 02 Bodrs xzétvra “Hpy 
petdjoaca 0’ Exctta E@ byxdtHetu xddrw, 


but it seems to me doubtful cf. a 336. p33. .W 207. 


Similar to this is the use of dpa (cf. Monro, p. 316, Ameis- 
Hentze to A 68) in 4 Tot 6 y ds etr@v Kaz ap éero A 68. 101. B76. 
H 354. 365; B 310 fdpmov bratSas zpdby fa nhatavictoy Gpovecy ; A 743 
gy 0° 2g Ofgpov bpodoas | GTi fa peta Zpopazoury, For the Odyssey 
cf. e. g. 7 46. 213. p 466. 603. o 110. 7 544. 

None of the other adverbial usages of this sort which occur 
in Attic prose are found in Epic poetry—Kr. Di. 56.10.1—and 
it is to be noted that these examples of wirix« and 2rcrr4 come 
from the Odyssey and the latest part of the Iliad. Also notice- 
able is the neglect of the digamma in wirix’ iddvra, 
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Other words of a temporal character whose combination 
with the participle calls for mention are : 
Zee: W 468. veedv de onetpsty tt xovgtSvveay dpovpay 
Cf. W 502. B 287. 210. 
TUTPOTA : Th 202. tH 0” Epos Opaptyse . . . yetvoudyn taxporta 
Cf. Th 188. W 3887. 467. II 811. 
véov: W 569. Zapos véov lotapgvoto == T H19 ef. H 64. 
7,07 : B 668. xarézra | 704 ynpdoxovta 
also to be noted is the expansion of the participle by a tem- 
poral clause, T 128 — © 210: 
Setspoy abdte ta mefoetat dooa of aloa 
yewvopsevw axdvynos Atvw ote wey téxe pytyp. 
Cf. also W. 467. 

The original function of the tense of the participle was to 
express the ‘‘kind’’ of time of the subordinate action, and 
this is still the factor that controls the choice of tenses of the 
circumstantial participle in Epic poetry. For examples of the 
aorist participle denoting action contemporary with the tense 
of the leading verb, cf. Seymour and Delbriick, 1. c. But the 
fact that the aorist expressed the attainment, the ‘‘ upshot”’ of 
an action, led to the inference that the action expressed by the 
aorist participle was prior to the time of the leading verb, 
while by contrast the present participle was felt to designate 
time contemporary with the leading verb. It is only natural 
that this inference should be stronger the more the temporal 
element in the participle is emphasized ; and, accordingly, we 
find that in the examples cited above, in which the temporal 
relations of the two actions are indicated by the participle, the 
aorist participle is employed to denote time prior, the present 
participle to denote time contemporary with that of the lead- 
ing verb. 

THE CAUSAL PARTICIPLE. 


Apart from its use with Verbs of Emotion—which call for 
separate treatment—the causal participle is an inference from 
the temporal, cf. Kriiger, 1. 56. 13. Sometimes the two ideas 
blend, as: 

S 82. 6c’ gvatégavoy nott OxAyy 
RAMs Aendy Tipvvdov eoxtiusvoy rrodle9pov 


. oI) , ia ams ” ’ . , 
XTELYAS Heztohwva Jowy EvVoZ ENODUNSTONTMY, 
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N 696 = O 335. adtap evatey 
év Dvhizy y“ms ano matptoos avOpa xataxtas. 
That the usage was not far developed in Epic poetry was 
recognized by Kriiger, Di. 56. 12. The examples in Hesiod 
are : 
S 410. avtos 0 analkyastat akiy 
YOpov ardpry ewv, 
Cf. perhaps Th 817. W. 514. 
Th. 497.! mp@tuv 0 23iuscce At4ov ZOpatoy xatTaxtvuy, 
W 634. xciwiZeax? by vyvat fo xezxpynpdvos ecbhod. 
From the Iliad may be cited: Present, 4408. E331. H185 
132. K4. N117.119. P2221. T295. 6220. W387. 834. 
Aorist, X 505. Perfect, T 345 A 124. 689. T 210. 
The use of dre, via, ws vStw, dtd torte ANA dea rarta tO 
phasize the ¢ vassal relation is entirely lacking—cf. Kr. 
56. 12. a.—and is proof of the undeveloped state of the con- 
struction. 


THrE CONDITIONAL PARTICIPLE. 


Satisfactory instances of the conditional participle are not 
frequent either in Hesiod or in the [liad. Those who, like 
Kiihner, see in the potential optative a mutilated conditional 
sentence may find a suppressed eral in the al in 
an example like W. 12 ray pév xev erandoost: woyjeas, OY BB zo) x 
xopsaaapevos veizea xa dip oyédhot, — ~ me it seems kcal’ not 
to resolve such sentences as these and A 539. M 465. N 96. 127. 
P 399. 2 418. 661. In N 96. 

Upwey yO ye 
papvapsvotat néxowa cawaegucvat véag apac. 
ef 0’ busts mohgpowo pedyoete Aevyadgoto 


. 9 va x . kn eS % > 
yoy On ELOsTAl HUAN VTY Tpozoot OANTVal, 
9 


the following conditional clause is contrasted, not with the 
participle, but with the whole situation, consequently the ex- 
ample is not comparable with passages 11 in 1 Attic i in which a par- 


" Fick Hom. Odyss. ind. urspr. Sprachf., p.329, reads xat any, the ¢ ‘wens lengthened 
underthe ictus. Cf. // 825.7 143.¢ 3. Rzach rejects the emendation interpreting %utu- 
<tvwy asa participle of the imperfect, cf. W 292. A better example would have been Th 57, 
but it seems to me that an aorist, and not a durative participle, is wanted. 
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o 


ticiple is balanced by a finite subordinate clause, although it 
is the closest approximation to such a use in the [liad and in 
Hesiod of which I am aware. 

The limiting force of yé sometimes brings out an apparently 
conditional meaning, cf. Th 443. 446; K 246.556. In addition 
to these may possibly be cited Th 704. 723=725; W 21; I 
157=261=299. A 509. X 288. 

Schoemann proposed to read in W 22. 

ets Srepov yap tig te Way Epyoww yarifwy 

mhobotov Os orebdct psy dpdpevat 702 gutederw 
js=od7ws. Such a construction is sometimes found in Attic— 
ef. Kiihner 486. 3. An. 7.—but in Epic it is without parallel. 

The clearest indication of this use in Attic is the employ- 
ment of the negative uj. For the range of this usage, cf. Galla- 
way, On the Use of »7 with the Participle in Classical Greek. 
Baltimore, 1897. No example of it is found in Homer, because 
the use of the participle as a substitute for a subordinate con- 
ditional clause had not yet developed sufficiently to afford any 
opportunity for the use of such a construction. However, this 
must be considered in connection with the broader question of 
the combination of any negative with the participle, and the 
discussion of Dr. Gallaway’s views will be postponed for 
another chapter. 


THE PARTICIPLE OF PURPOSE. 


The undeveloped state in Epic poetry of the participle ex- 
pressing purpose is one of the commonplaces of Greek gram- 
mar. The construction with os that afterwards becomes in 
reality a species of oratio obliqua is, as is well known, entirely 
wanting. The limitations of the use of the future participle 
are also well known. For the [liad the following brief state- 
ment of the facts will suffice : 

Disregarding the adjectival éccépevs there are 62 instances 
of the future participle in the Iliad. Four of these are cir- 
cumstantial participles that might be paraphrased by péiw» 
with the infinitive. E46. cov... v52 fxzwy exesnodbpevoy, ef. II 
343. = 309. VW 379. Of the remaining examples 57 are used in 
connection with verbs of motion where by a natural infer- 
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ence it denotes the intention or purpose of the subject. The 
examples are: 

Nominative: with joie. B. 49. A 101. 2pyeo%ar B 801, 
K 343. [387]. N 257. 0179. 301; ise A 18. 158. 207. 
372. T125. © 431. Q 240; isu: A 419. [ 388.411. K 392, 
451 (bis). A652. M 216. N 168. 209. 248. E 2u0. 205. 304. 
O 136. Il 161. P146. ® 335. X310. W 226 3 xicw A 428 ; 
sopsiv O 583 3 éxzotur N 6443 ixtdoansiy E6183 ofr & B55 3 luivery 
502 ; Opyoavat ® 409. 0 77. 159: oz Wahacans sdpsa xddroy = 
141. 

Accusative: a) due to 0.0. with 2i%: Z 109. M 8015 téu K 
355. b) object after eminpody na = 59. 440; mpotdassty © 365; To0- 
nénuncew © 368; CTOMYSLY ® 398. A185. T157: zddes gi poy P 701: 
notp’ gy’ E614. 

In the remaining passage T 120. airy 0 ayyzhdovea dia Kpoviova 
xpoonods the future is due to the idea of motion involved in the 
context—cf. the scholiast. 

Desiderative verbs are subject to the same limitations. 
A 606. of piv xaxzetovtes Fav olzdvde Zxactos = V 58. a 424. xy 396. 
” 299. v17:; = 37 TO pf of 7? Oeteytes dutig zat zedgwoto | fyyet Snewdo 
pevoe xtov aFpout | ES 340 2 Yous xetovres ; E 582. Bi 0 Musvar xetwr, 
ef. o 428. 7 48. Ww 992: x 160 RATHUEY 2 TLOPEVUS cf. N 493. 

This syntactical connection of the desiderative and future 
tends to strengthen the view advanced by Hopkins, The Aryan 
Future, A. J. P. xiiil ff., that the future served originally to 
express not merely time but also intention. It also furnishes 
proof for the rejection of Wackernagel’s derivation (K Z 28. 
141 ff.) endorsed by Brugmann of these forms from ¢¢:: tévze 
(xax) xer iévzee aS their syntactical behavior shows that they are 
not to be disconnected from the future. Moreover it may be 
doubted whether such a use of the dative was possible.—ef. 
Gildersleeve A. J. P. ii 100; Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax 
p. 291. ‘*Ein Dativ bei Verben von der Bedeutung ‘gehen’ 
den man als Zieldativ ansehen kénnte liegt wohl nicht vor.”’ 

Hesiod’s usage differs from that of the Iliad only in quan- 
tity--a difference due to the different nature of the subject- 
matter. The examples are o 215. azoppigovte tomes; o 91. were 
ctpyowv, At Th 182. xihey 0 Zope generar | éFuntow, Rzach reports: 
‘€220xigm] 2fopicwy exterminaturus Wieselerus.’’ The material 
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collected furnishes most satisfactory evidence for rejecting the 
emendation, which was grammatically impossible at Hesiod’s 
time. 
Hesiod has one example of the present participle used in 
this way: 
W 85. 


tg Excpndéa népre matyp xAvTov A pysigovtny 


et 
. » a ets 
O@pov ayovta, Oe@y tayby ayyehov 


The origin of such a construction may be easily explained 
either from the conative element in the present or from the use 
of the present for the immediate future. Its use later is not 
unusual (for Pindar, cf. Gildersleeve cxii) Vogrinz, p. 262, 
recognizes it for Homer. He cites: 

A 445. i egw xat tote veixog épottov Zppake péoow 


= f ‘ Gg? 
SpPZopevyn Zar 


Gpthov, dgghhoven atovov avdpdy. 
However, it is not necessary to subordinate one participle to the 
other ; the same applies also to 
II 811. xat yap dy crére gatuy eetxuat Biacy ag’ ixnwy 
mpor e*dvay abv dyzogt, OWacxbpevog mods poco, 
The other passage cited by Vogrinz is: 
@ 52. adrog & & xopogiar xaksfsto x00st yatwy 
etcopdwy Todwy ze xéhw zai vias ’ Ayatoy, 
but Ido not think that it is necessary to interpret as a par- 
ticiple of purpose either this or 
Z. 289. ape’ apa pe Tpdwy ahoyor Hoy 703 Mhyatpes 
ElpopEevadl TALOay Te xT. 
which seems to me the closest approximation to such a use of 
the present participle in the Iliad. In other passages in which 
the present participle is joined with a verb of motion its dif- 
ference from the future participle of purpose is evident : cf. e. g. 
A 13. 159. 872. B 304. 352. A 86. E 168. 553. Z 446. I 10. 
[K 84]. A 213. N 760. O 175. TI 80. 622. 817. 


THt GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The first detailed treatment of the origin of this construc- 
tion and its uses in the Homeric poems was given in Classen’s 
Beobachtungen tiber den homerischen Sprachgebrauch, Frank- 
furt, 1867, pp. 160-188. The author’s tendency towards 
‘‘resolutions’’ of the participle led him to a misconception 
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of the nature of this construction, as has been shown by Dr. 
E. H. Spieker: On the so-called Genitive Absolute and its Use, 
especially in the Attic Orators, A. J. P. vi 310-348—for the 
criticism of Classen’s views cf. especially pp. 312-318. We 
must, I think, agree with Dr. Spieker in holding that the most 
likely explanation of the origin of this construction is to be 
sought in the genitive of time. Cf. Dr. Gildersleeve’s note to 
page 312: ‘‘In my essay on the Syntax of Pindar (p. exii), I 
have said: ‘The detachment must have been gradual, begin- 
ning probably with the genitive of the time within which, with 
the present and extending to the aorist, beginning with the pure 
genitive and extending to the ablative genitive, until it be- 
came phraseological and lost to consciousness. The last step 
is taken when the subject is omitted.’ For many years I have 
taught that we are to start from the genitive of time within 
which, but as it is impossible to escape the time after which, it 
seems better to bring in the ablative element as a consequence 
of that differentiation of present participle and aorist participle 
which resulted in giving the latter the notion of priority which 
does not inhere in it. The notion of priority given, the abla- 
tive element of the genitive would assert itself.’’ 

All that is necessary after this is to record the examples 
found in Hesiod and see what light they throw upon the sub- 
ject. The examples are: 

Present: Th 59 (?). S 65. (27.) 232. W 383. 387. 502. 553 
569. 745. 821. 

Aorist: Th 184. 498. S 87. 152. 363. W 384.! 386. 415. 
506. 547. 664. 

These examples may be tabulated as follows: 

Th S.. W. 
Present : 1 2 7 = 10 
Aorist : 2 3 6 — 11 


3 5 18 21 
Classen’s examples, as corrected by Dr. Spieker (p. 317), 
would yield: Il. Od. 
Present : 25. 19. — 44 
15 


Aorist: 4.—19 


40 23 63 


2The form ducupucvawy is an aorist, cf. Classen, 179 note, Monro, § 41, Vogrinz, p. 123. 
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The first thing to be noticed is the great increase in quan- 
tity in Hesiod. This contains an interesting confirmation of 
the theory of the temporal origin of the participle. Dr. 
Spieker observes (p. 342) that ‘‘ A number of the examples in 
Homer involve expressions of time, as ¢revs and 2avr0d.’’? The 
nature of Hesiod’s subject-matter is such as to call for a large 
number of these and similar expressions—juds yewoudyns, Zapug véov 
fatapévoto, pav@v gbwovtwy, eg téhog eAddvtog Féosog, exemopdvwy eviavt@y, 
etc,—and it is to this fact that the increased frequency of the 
construction is due. When the participle is not temporal it is 
purely circumstantial, resisting all attempts at analysis, so that 
we see that the construction is in this respect not beyond the 
stage found in Homer. The use of the aorist, however, shows 
a real gain, as great as its gain in Pindar,—cf. Dr. Gilder- 
sleeve’s note, p. 318—but it is in the line along which the 
development was to be expected. 

One instance of the junction of two genitive absolutes 
occurs. W. 386-7. 

adtis O& meptrdopgvov evtavtod 


Gatuvtat tazpOta yapacaopsvoto G04 pov 


which may be compared with— 


v 312.) wih agafopdvwr o vod te xeopsvoro. 
The example from Hesiod shows, however, not mere codrdina- 
tion, but the subordination of two separate actions to the same 
main action. 

In W. 745. pyoé mot’ olvoydyy tibéusy xpyti pos Oneptev mwdvtwy, ef. 
also S$ 232. W 384, we have examples of ‘‘the last step,’’ the 
omission of the subject, which, though extremely easy, are 
more satisfactory than any found in Homer cf. Dr. Spieker, 
p. 317. 


NEGATIVE WITH THE PARTIOCIPLE. 


The negative particles ov and mw) were used at first only 
with finite verbs—participles and infinitives being negatived 
by composition with a negative prefix. Survivals from this 
period are still to be seen in aékwv, aexafdpevos, appovéovtes and 
in the use of ob} dnu where the negative belongs grammatically 
to the main verb, although logically it qualifies the dependent 
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infinitive. Monro, § 360, considers the first exception to this 
rule to have been in Greek the use of od with the participle 
which he declares to be well established in Homer. 

Such a use of the particles o} and yw) could arise in two 
ways; first, by displacement of the syntactical distribution 
cf. Paul, Chap. X VI—and second, from a feeling that the par- 
ticiple was the equivalent of a subordinate finite verb. A 
study of the occurrences of the negative with the participle in 
Epic poetry will show that the process by which the negatives 
ov and wy detach themselves from the main verb and attach 
themselves to the participle can still be traced ; that there are 
extremely few instances in which this origin is not plainly 
visible ; that instances of this sort increase in frequency as we 
approach the close of the Epic period; that they are to be ex- 
plained—with the exception of a few instances of the adversa- 
tive participle—as analogical extensions of the preceding case, 
and that, except for the adversative participle, the participle 
has not begun to take the negatives od and m7 in virtue of its 
being a substitute for a finite verb. 

A sentence like ‘‘he did not slay him playing the coward 


but <he slew him> standing before the Trojans, tends, owing 
to the contrast to be felt, as ‘‘he slew him, not playing the 
coward, but standing in front of the Trojans.’? The examples 
of this type are: 


ev’ obx av BptSovta fours 'Ayapdpeova Cioy 
+ 9 _— ’ rN? A Bees i ean 
VDOE XATANTWOGVOYT OVO” ODZK EMsAOYTEA payearhat 
oaks £) 4 
GAAL pasa GrEvOOVTG. 
od yao @ym manddy Oty mevog odd2 yartitwy 
yap cyw TAyVe CSN /LEVOS © {ET 

2940" ag’ Suetépwy rohtwy yyewpa Exactzov. 

. ut ae hte . 
av pév psu QOMuyTus axydceg AAAG Yavovtos 

. . , oe \ > oi egmb x. 
OU pey yap Tol SyYW xXaxuv OGOOMEYZ TVO (44V0 
ahh? ayaa gpovgovea, 

nin wR OPP ia on wnwlew 
ETE UV © XAXLGOMEVOY YE XATEXTA| 

=a % 8 a ee £ , 
GMA Tp Tpdwy - »« » €OTAOTA. 

~ . » = Baa  * YS > 5 ° 
xEtvOY UO OU ROTTS TApTav eywy tovov 6giahpnuiaw 
¥ 9 2 ee a , 73593 a om a 
OUT WYPHCAVTA Yooa xXaAAtfoOy OUTE TaAapetwy 
Odxpv dmopsdpevoy, 

. o rin . , ‘ y >» 
avutTap Udvea7jos TAAACIYPOVOS OV TOT EYaAGKEY 
L£wod oddé Bavévtos ixey Sovlwy Tev axoneat. 


£ 


e - » \ 2 A , > ar . * 
wy éyw ov te Exe 2g adv Dbpoy od02 yarifwy | rwhedpny. 
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y 
343 


The question now arises whether in these passages the 
negative is felt to belong to the participle or to the finite verb. 
With the possible exception of P 221, I should incline to the 
latter view pointing to the passages in which we have the same 
order of words and yet cannot possibly connect the negative 
with the participle. Compare, for instance: N 419. aX odd 
ayvipevds Twep éod duéAnoev éraipov and other instances of the ad- 
versative participle with ovdé . . . wep, and ovdé Cf. also E 
157. @©164. W585. \ 339. 613. Here I would include E 150 
Trois ov« epyopevors 6 yépwv expivar’ dvetpous, interpreting with the 
scholiast : épyopuevois eis Thy wadynv ovK e“avTevcaTo. 

Of similar origin also are: 

T 77.) rotor 6& xat perdermev dvat avdpdy ’Ayapépvwy 
adcédev 2 Bdpys 0b0’ @v péoourow dvactds. 
B 231=e. 9. py tes ere zpdgpwv ayavds xa Frogs Fotw 
aunntodyos Bactheds pnd gpeoty alotpa eldds 
y 96 pydé ti p’ alddpevog pethiooco pnd’ edeatpwy. 
Th 761 ovdg zor’ adtods 
’Héhtos gakdwr exdépxetat axtivecow 


> ie ate . Te ‘ , 
odpavoy elcavidy 000’ odpavd%ey xataBatvwy. 


In the following passages the negative is perhaps more de- 
tached from the verb, but still not so closely attached to the 
participle as to warrant their separation from the last exam- 
ples, as Gallaway has done for the last two, pp. 15, 24, 31. 

o 173. adn 1 kal o@ madi eros ddo pnd érixevbe 
xpar dmovupapevn Kal éerixpicaca Trapeds 
pnd ovtw Saxpvoor tepupucvn audi mpdcwra. 
a 289—B 220. « S¢€ xe reOvndtos dxotons pyd é7’ édvTos. 
8 684. ui) prnotedcavtes pnd GrAXrOO ouirijoayTeEs 


: i 
votata kal tTopata viv ér0ad< 


Monro, § 361, says: ‘‘Here yy belongs to ouAncaytes, and 
expresses a wish: ‘may they (after their wooing) have no other 
meeting, but sup now for the last time.’’’ I should prefer to 
say that we have two wishes fused by passion into one, the 
full expression would have been 41) G@AX0O" ouidijoavtes Seimrvjoecav 


‘This is the only instance of the aoris: ii the Liiad, except the adhaerescent 0) Tup7aas, 
and the line has been recognized as spurious ever since the time of Zenodotus 
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adda vorata xTr. in which the construction of the negative 
would have perfectly resembled the other examples already 
cited. 

Again, in sentences like ‘‘ neither was he honored by gods, 
nor <was he honored> by men ;’”’ ‘ he was not like to a man, 
but <he was like> to a giant;’’ ‘‘remember this, and not 
<#. e. do not remember> that.’’ The tendency is for the 
negative to be felt as attaching to the single words ‘‘he was 
honored neither by gods nor men,”’ etc. After this feeling has 
arisen, there is no reason why the use of such negatived single 
words should not be extended to constructions with the parti- 
ciple. Examples of this, however, are not found in the earliest 
parts of the Iliad. The examples are: 


| 62 Kai ox ayabov rep éovra ** although it is bad.”’ 
N 48. Alavte of@ pév te cawcete Kaov "Ayaov 


adkhs pvncapéevw pnd€é Kpvepoio doBo.o. 
X 459. 70 dv pévos ovdevi elxwr. 
W515. xépdeow ob Tt Taxer ye TapapOdpevos Mevédaor. 
129. peuvnpévos ovte tT airov | ovt’ evvijs 
216. ovre doBov peuvynpevov ov7’ adewpijs. 
533. gota & ove Ocoicr TetTipevos ote Bporoiow. 
> / »” , 2\ 9O\ "ee ' 
§ 818. vos ovTE Tévwr ed cidas obT’ ayopawr. 
€ 182. 7 8x aditpes y’ éool Kal otk atrodwda elds. 
am os > \ , 
6179. eim@y ov KaTa Koopov. 
1215. ovte Sixas éd eiddta ovte O€uioras. 
120. ov dvdpecowy éorxotes adra Tiyaow. 
515. édov pévos ovdevi eixwr. 
82. ov« drida hpovéortes evi dpeciv od édrentur. 
x 39. ovre Oeods Seicavtes . . . ode TW’ AVOPwTWY VéLECLY. 
oA ” ° , \ / v 9 , 4A I , 
425. ovr eue Tiovoat ovt avtnv IInveroreav. 
Th 295. ovde eorKos 
Ovntois avOpwrras ovS aBavadro.r Oeoicr. 
W 481 (2). od para yalpwr. 
637. ovK« ddevos devywv odd wrOUTEY Te Kal OABov 
ada KaKny TreVviny. 


> »” / , ” a 
649. ovte Te vavTIAInS GEecodiapevos oUTE TL VNODV. 


In these examples from Hesiod it may be doubted whether 
the negative does not really belong to the participle; if so, 
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however, they merely show an extension of the preceding con- 
struction. 

These examples that show how the negative could come to 
attach itself to single words lead to the consideration of the 
adhaerescent negative, where the negative and verb unite to 
form a quasi compound similar to ov« ayaOdy ‘‘bad,”’ ov« atrodwdua 
‘‘seemly’’? quoted above. If the participle of a verb like 
adéyo that is generally used with a negative ovx« aréyw ‘‘ con- 
temno’’ is to be employed, it will, of course, appear with the 
negative also, cf. II 888 Oeav d7rw ovk adéyovres—W 251. and this 
opens the way for the negative in other expressions. 

Thus we have ov« aékov E 366. 768. © 45. K 530. A 281. 
519. 716. X 400. o 192. 7+ 374; ov eédov (notice that ov« 
é6éko is retained where mu) would generally be required, cf. 
Monro, §§ 355. 359.) A 224. 300. 2165. N 572. 2434. T 
377. T 87. © 386.48. VW88. 1 289. B50. 110. e€ 99. 155. 
«573. 078. 7156. x31. @ 307; ov TrapBijcas E 286. A 384. 
T 480; ove cides (7) 1 440. A710. O6382. P5. 8534. Th 
[187]. W 521; ov« aiovte V 430; ov dedanxdres 8 61. 

After gaining a foothold in these ways, the use of the nega- 
tive with the participle was sure to spread, and we find the 
following passages in which none of the explanations offered 
above are applicable : 

H 185. of & ov yiyvooxovtes atrnvnvavto ExacTos. 

O 325. édOov7’ eEarrivns onudvtopos od trapedytos. 

665. rev Umep évOad éyw youvafoua ov mapedvTwv. 

T 255. wodr\ga 7 eovta Kai ov«i. 

X 384. he pévery weuaact kai “Extopos ovKeér’ édvTos. 

a 202. avrap viv To éyw pavTevoouat . 

oUTE TL pavTis éwy ovT’ oiwvav cada cides. 
264. aida 7 éunv voodiccapevny Odrapov Te dow TE 
ov tev Sevdpevoy ov’ dp ppévas ove Tu Eidos. 
690. vlos "Odvaceds €oxe wel” ipmeréporcr ToKEvow, 
ovte Tia péEas éEaiovov ovTe Tt eiTr@v 
év dnyo. 


pT / / ” 4 ” / 
Ermrnvep b€ tis Eoxe vewratos, ovTe Te Ainv 


” > / ” \ t > , 
ANKLLOS EV TOKE OUTE PpETlY HaoLY APNpes. 


‘Unless ov TApE@y be considered adhaerescent. 
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“ , a » , 9 
vov b€ ce Tov OmriBev youvalomar ov TrapedvTwr. 

7 \ / > ‘ »” > * \ ” 
poipav Kai yépas écOdov Exwy eri vnos EBawvev 
acxnOys, oT’ dp BeBAnpevos o€&s yare@ 
ovT avtooxedinv ovTacpevos. 

‘ \ > , > A \ > ’ os , 
Tov wev €ywv, @ Eeive, Kal ov TrapeovT’ ovopaterv 
aldéouat, 

A \ a e ° . ts | \ a , 
kal yap viv, dte uw’ ovTOS avnp Kata SOua KiovTa 

v \ er \ ’ y 
ov Tt Kaxov pe~avta Barwv ddvynoww edoxev. 

* \ > / ‘ ” 
oTos yap érintev Tade Epya, 

v ‘ ‘ 
ov Tt ydmou Toccov Kexpnpevos ovde yaTilwv 
arr’ arra dpovewr. 

@vocKdos oddév eopyas. 

. ’ e ‘~ 9 a 
® hir’, érel voornoas €eAOopevoior pan’ Hiv 
ovo 7 oLvopeévotor., 

’ s , ~ ~ 
dveat ai x” €0€dXnaOa, watep Hire, TOS’ eri Ovp@ 
ov TL KaTaLaYUVOVTA TEV YyévOS. 
ov Ti KotunOeioa Bea Téxe NVE épeBevrn. 
cod . \ a 

Hpn & “Hdaiorov xrvrtov od dirotnte pmiryeioa 


ryelvaTo. 


Svdupdove yeivato traide | ovxel” dua ppoveovte. 


év & jv jnuxduou Aavans téxos immora Lepcevs, 
ovT ap’ éripatwv odxeos Toolv ov0’ éxdas adtod. 
ds Epyou pereTov Oeiav x’ avrak’ éXavvor 
unkere Tattaivov pel” ounrkas, aAXd’ eri Epyw 
Oupov éxov. 
pnd atrornryou 
unr’ ap vrepBarrev Boos ordAnv pyr’ atrorelTrov. 
591. en 
Kat Boos vrAodayo.o Kpéas pHTw TeTOKVInNS. 
696-7. ‘Opaios &€ yuvaixa tedv moti oixov ayerPat 
unre Tpinkovtav éréwy yada TOAN’ atrorelT@V 
unr’ érOels wara Trodda. 
823. ai & adda perddovrrot, axnpior, ov Tt pépoveat. 

$98. and W 730. have been omitted on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the text. 

The question now arises as to whether any of these exam- 
ples are due to the participle being felt as a substitute for the 
finite verb. This is the case with the adversative participles 
O 665 (7). X. 384. a 202. 8 264. r 66(2). £145. p 567. 
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o 401; and with the temporal participle O 325. An example 
with the causal participle is found H 185 and y 50 might also 
be cited, but it is better to explain it as an extension of the 
use found P 221. Gallaway, p. 52, admits as an example of 
uy With the conditional participle : 
N 48. Alavte of pév te cawcete Naov "Axara 
adKhs pvncapevw ynd€é Kpvepoio doco 


the true explanation is given by Leaf cadcete is an imperative 
as is shown by the following pndé. For the formation cf. 
Monro, § 41 Vogrinz, p. 123. With Gallaway’s views as to 
the reason for the avoidance of “7 with the conditional par- 
ticiple in Epic poetry, I cannot agree. M7 with the condi- 
tional participle is absent for exactly the same reason that ov 
with the causal participle, and od with the temporal participle 
are extremely rare—because there is no opportunity to use 
them since the participle is not yet felt as a possible substitute 
for a subordinate finite verb.! 

The study of these examples has shown that the negative 
first came in contact with the participle, owing to displacement 
of the syntactical distribution (cf. Delbriick’s remarks on 
Sanskrit naciram and mdciram, Vgl. Syntax, 2. 534). In 
this case it was of course the negative that would have been 
used with the main verb, and so it seems to me impossible to 
deny the influence of the leading verb on the choice of the 
negative of the participle—an explanation which is sufficient 
to account for all cases of “7 with the participle in Epic poetry, 
cf. Dr. Gildersleeve A. J. P. xviii. 244. It is only when the 
participle has come to be felt as the substitute for a finite verb, 
that it can combine freely with the negatives od and p}.2 The 
negative chosen then is the negative which would be used with 
the verb that the participle represents, and so we see that there 
is no reason for divorcing the uses of 47 with the participle 
from the other uses of that particle. 

The examples cited above are the only instances of the 
negative and the participle found in about nine thousand in- 


‘ Notice in this connection the way in which Homer avoids the use of 0!) with the infini- 
tive by combining it with the leading verb—cf. Dr. Gildersleeve, A. J. P. X11. 520. 

? Thus in Sanskrit the participle is usually pegatived by composition with the privative 
syllable, but when it is used as a substitute for a finite verb only na is employed—cf. Speyer, 
Grundr. d. indo-ar. Phil., p. 72. 
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stances of the participle, and the rarity of the construction 
is significant. Delbrick Vgl. Syntax 2. 531, says: ‘‘Im all. 
gemeinen aber lasst sich fiir das Gotische ebenso wie fiir das 
Griechische und Lateinische festhalten dass die Zusammenset- 
zung mit der privativen Silbe um so mehr zuriicktritt, je mehr 
das Partizipium von dem Wesen des Verbum finitum an- 
nimmt was am meisten im Griechischen geschehen ist, wo das 
Partizipium so oft wie ein Verbum des Nebensatzes erscheint.”’ 
The argument may be carried further, however, and we may 
see in the difference of use of the participle with the negative 
that exists between the Epic and the Attic dialects the clearest 
proof that the participle was not yet used in Epic as a substi- 
tute for a subordinate finite clause. The same argument is 
also applicable to the use of av («é) with the participle which 
does not occur in Epic poetry. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PAkTICIPLE. 


With certain classes of verbs the statement of the sentence 
is not complete without the addition of the subordinate idea 
that is expressed by the participle. In this case we speak of 
the supplementary participle-—‘das Partizip als Ergainzung 
eines Verbalbegriffs.’ The supplementary participle is merely 
a particular case of the circumstantial participle and would 
not call for separate treatment if it were not for the fact that 
the logical union of the main and subordinate action has led 
to the fusion of verb and participle into a single complex, which 
is then liable to analogical extension. It isin this direction 
that the advance of the Attic over the Epic usage lies. Com- 
parison will show, under every heading, that the list of verbs 
that take a supplementary participle is greater in Attic than 
in Epic. This may be due, no doubt, in part, to the wider 
range of vocabulary and literature, but, in part, it also repre- 
sents a real syntactical advance on the part of the language. 

There is one instance, however, of the working of analogy 
on a scale so much broader that it calls for more special men- 
tion. Verbs of actual perception take a participle in agree- 
ment with their object that does not differ essentially from a 
circumstantial participle. Afterwards this construction is 
transferred by analogy to verbs of intellectual perception. 
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Cf. Dr. Gildersleeve, A. J. P. xiv 374. ‘‘Intellectual percep- 
tion may have the same construction as actual perception, but 
it is only in a figure, and it usually takes the separate object 
sentence 6, 671, and the like.’’ This opens the way fora similar 
use of the participle with verbs of knowing. Only the begin- 
ning of this extension is to be found in Epic poetry and it can 
be seen to gain ground during that period. The figurative use 
of the participle starts, as was to have been expected, with the 
sense in which the connection between the perception and the 
object perceived is least immediate, viz., the sense of hearing — 
ef. its different case regimen—and, although we see this con- 
struction increasing in frequency, it does not, during the Epic 
period extend to the sense of sight. The use of verbs of know- 
ing with the participle, also becomes more frequent as we ap- 
proach the end of the Epic period, but the number of verbs 
employed is smaller than it is in Attic and it remains entirely 
for the later language to develop the construction with verbs 
of showing, representing, and announcing—except for the 
isolated construction épéovca ¢gihov zéaw Zvdev ddvra. The absence 
of the nominative of the participle deserves to be emphasized 
as it tends to show that a construction like jyzis ddivaror épdpev 
évreg is not to be explained as originating in a circumstantial 
participle agreeing with the subject of the sentence, but by 
some such proportion aS Adyopev abtods advvdtuvg slvat: éyopsy adb- 
vatot elvat==dp@pev abtods advvdtous dvtas: bp@pev adhvatote cytes. 

The treatment of the Epic use of the supplementary parti- 
ciple, as given below, is based primarily on the Homeric usage, 
the examples from Hesiod being afterwards cited under each 
head. This method of arrangement was rendered necessary by 
the rarity of the construction in Hesiod’s works, a fact which 
is probably due entirely to the nature of his subject matter. 


VERBS OF PERCEPTION. 


The best method of classification is, to subdivide according 
to the sense involved. Beginning with the sense of sight, we 
find after op¢w and its compounds in Homer the following ex- 
amples of the participle: 

Present: A 56. 588. 600. T° 154. 307. A149. 151. 223-5. 
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232. 240. 276. 374. 467. E 166. 511. . . 599. Z 
459. H308. ©@279. 472. 1360. O16. . A83. 188. 
M 209. 268. N 229. ‘ . 9. 44. 279. 
377. 661. 819. P 199. 330. 441. 681. 724. 756. % 227. 
T 133. 152. 340. T46. © 390. X 26.168. W386. 
367. 492. 702. y221. 6556. 0 526. 64147. « 99. 

4 569. 577. 582. 598-4. v 155. 400. & 383. mw 108-110. 
357. 472. p 142. 329. o 143-144. v 233. 318-9. y 148 

w 512. 

Aorist: A 99.354. E28. Z284. A745. M389. N 495, 
O 484. 489. It 420. P101. 2135. 190. WV 462. a 163. 
6421. 2529-30. o 269. 379. y 22. 

An interesting shift between these two tenses is found 
X 62 ff. 

Perfect: E244. P 329. T 288. X 26. 6141. 2» 583. 
x 384. y [48]. 84. 

Here belong also the examples of the participle after voéa, 
which, when used of actual perceptions, generally refers to 
such as are received through the sense of sight. To empha- 
size this, it is coupled with the phrase év of@arpois, 1 294. 312. 
It is, however, not simply — opae, but is the broader word, as 
may be seen from its use for taking in asituation and from the 
fact that it is used after édetv in sweeping negations. Fre- 
quently it connotes a certain amount of attention and interest 
as do our verbs ‘: perceive,”’ ‘‘observe,’’ ‘‘notice.”? Finally, 
it passes over entirely to the intellectual side and is construed 
with an accusative of the inner or outer object which may 
then be expanded by an epexegetic infinitive or by an object 
clause with os. 

The examples with the participle are: 

Present: B 391. [ 22. E96. 712. 2470. H18. ©@10 
A $21. 576. 582. T1789. P 117.6838. T420. @® 568. X 464. 
a 68. 258. 66538. €1638. 740.291. @271. «375-6. 573. 
76. p30l. 7558. v 368. @ 233. 

Aorist: [ 31. 0423. P 487. »v 319. 

Perfect: A201. M 148. 336. O 395. © 701. 

To these must be added the examples after @@pém present 


= 334. aorist M 391; dcxedm present © 340; Ondouar present 
818, = p 64; Aetcow present €157. « 30. 
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The first difference to be noted between the Epic and the 
later usage is that the transfer from actual to intellectual per- 
ception with verbs of seeing has not yet been made. There 
are no such constructions among the examples cited above, as 
op@ é pw’ épyov Sevdv éEeipyaouevny Soph. Tr 706, nor «al jpeis adv- 
vaTot op@pyev ovTes xTé. Thuc. 1. 32. The closest approach to 
intellectual perception is found : 


@10. dv & av éyov amadveve Oedv €0éXovTa vontw 


érOovr’ 7) Tpwecow apnyéuev 7) Aavaoicr. 


(cf. B 391. A151. 223. 240. E244. P 329.441. p142. 233.) 


where the participle denotes a mental state, but one that man- 
ifests itself in external actions, which are the objects of physi- 
eal vision. In v, 368 éxetvodw xaxdv bypyty | ozdpnevov We have not in- 
tellectual perception but prophetic vision cf. Classen, p. 148. 
Schmitt, p. 8. 

Another matter for comment is the use of the tenses—the 
absence of intellectual perception excludes of course any pos- 
sibility of the use of the future participle—but the occurrence 
of the aorist is at variance with the usage of Attic prose. Con- 
trast Homer’s 154 pres. 31 aor. 16 perfs. with the use of the 
Anabasis 67 pres. 1 aor. 12 perfs. (Joost, p. 307). Goodwin 
explains the difference between present and aorist in this con- 
struction by saying, § 884, ‘‘ Here the participle approaches 
very nearly the ordinary objective infinitive in its use, and the 
tenses of the participle differ only as the same tenses of the 
infinitive differ in such constructions, the aorist not denoting 
past time.”’ 

This statement is true inasmuch as the difference between 
aorist and imperfect—however it may be formulated—is the 
same inall moods. The parallelism of the object infinitive will 
not, however, explain the most striking feature of this con- 
struction, the great preponderance of the present over the 
aorist—to appreciate this, contrast e. g., the verbs of actual 
hearing where the two tenses balance—and the almost complete 
disappearance of the aorist in Attic prose. The preponderance 
of the present is not to be explained by the necessary temporal 
coincidence of main and subordinate action and the connota- 


tion of prior action the part of the aorist. For in that case 
6cu 
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we should expect a decrease in the use of the aorist, which is 
not found, as may be seen from the following table: 
Tliad 95 pres. 21 aor. 10 perf. 
Odyssey 59 pres. 10 aor. 6 perf. 
154 31 16 

The direct observation of an action forces it to be consid- 
ered as progressive, and thus makes for the exclusion of the 
aorist, just as we shall see under the head of Verbs of Beginning 
and Ending that the same effect is produced by the interruption 
of an action. With other senses than the sense of sight the 
connection between subject and object is not so direct, and the 
action need not necessarily be considered as durative. 

For the explanation of the aorist participles that are found 
it is significant that some of them will recur in adjectival uses. 
That is, they denote qualities of the object with which they 
agree, and if this is the case there is no more reason why they 
should not occur after verbs of seeing than there is fur the non- 
occurrence of an adjective or perfect participle. 

A study of the examples cited above will lead, I believe, to 
the conclusion that these aorist participles are much nearer to 
the perfect than to the present—that they are used to denote 
the resulting condition of the action—Z. e., as shorthand per- 
fects. Thus O 484: 

"Extwp 6 wy eldev Tebxpov Bhagiévta Bédepva 
is ‘‘when he saw Teucer’s weapons broken,’’ rather than 
‘““break.’’ So xrdéuevov in E 28 denotes the result xrewopévovs in 
v 233 the process. Contrast also 6 653 and v 319 éx:faca is 
much nearer a perfect, such as éufefaviev Th 12, than it is toa 
present, and the passages might be translated: ‘‘I saw Mentor 
going on board”’ and ‘‘I did not see you on board.”’ 

This view will be corroborated by the following facts. The 
aorist regularly assumes the function of the perfect when the 
latter is not formed. Now these 31 instances of the aorist 
come from 20 verbs: of these, two, fdyjpnevov and xrdyevov, though 
aoristic in form are notably near the perfect in meaning—cf. 
Classen, 103 fff. Five more, dievapyevov, yopywdévta, extaondpevoy, 
vootycavta, dypycavra, form no perfects. The perfects of four 
others are post-Homeric, xeydpyxa (Her.), yevevetaxa (Com. fr.), 
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eivpuat (Anth.), dpuopypévos (Arist.). Four more are excluded 
by the metre érisefaviay dedunpévoug eldxvopdevas amounting in all 
to fifteen out of the twenty verbs. 

The later disappearance of the construction in prose was 
due on the one hand to the increasing number of the perfects 
and to emancipation from metrical laws, and on the other hand 
to the fact that such aorists would tend to be felt as cases of 
intellectual perception after that construction had been de- 
veloped.} 

The verb eipicoxewy, to find, and ones of similar meaning are 
really verbs of actual perception, and as such most closely 
allied to verbs of sight. The examples of the participle after 
these verbs in Homer are as follows : 


After sSpicxw: pres. A 330. 498. B 198. E 356. 753. 795. 
Z 321. I 186. K 34. 181. M 303. N 767. O 158. 240. 
24.372. T 4. 0 123. 6109.300. 683. e€ 151. 7 187. « 
409. 452. 2108. &— 5. o 5. w 145. 227. 364; perf. B 170. 
A 90. 328. 366. A198. M 121. N 460. 06. y 402. w 46. 
After xiyyjmt, xyivw: pres. A 27. B 19. 258. A 386. = 268. 
y169. €51. «61. o 258. 260. perf. T 289. 7400. After 
rétue pres. A 294. e€ 58. After Aayfivw pres. A 230. E 160. 
A 106. a 193. «¢ 418. After oyu pres. 7 50. v 407. perf. 
N 261. After pdpzrw pres. Z 364. Q 680. 

These examples may be summarized in the following table: 


Tliad 29 pres. 0 aor. 9 perf. 
Odyssey 23 ‘ o « as 


52 0 13 


The complete absence of the aorist is the most striking dif- 
ference between these verbs and the verbs of sight. But as I 
can see no cause for such a difference of treatment, and as the 
perfect gains in this category what the aorist loses (52 : 13 being 
nearly the same as 154:47 (31 + 16) ), I think we must look 
upon this as no argument against considering the aorist par- 
ticiples after verbs of sight as shorthand perfects. 


‘ xtdvta has been disregarded so far on account of the ambiguity of the form. In x 574 
it behaves as a present, and it seems most natural to consider it such in A 284, = 440, 286, 
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Passing now to the sense of hearing! we find three points of 
difference between it and the sense of sight. The case governed 
is the genitive, not the accusative ; the figurative transfer to in- 
tellectual perception has begun; in actual perception there is 
no preponderance of the present over the aorist, 7. e., the tense 
of the participle is not bound by the complex of verb and parti- 
ciple, but varies like the tense of any circumstantial participle 
according to the ‘‘kind of time”’ of the subordinate action. 
Each of these three differences I would ascribe to the same 
sause, which may be stated in the words which Classen uses 
(p. 150) when speaking of the first: ‘‘Offenbar liegt diesem 
Unterscheide der Construction die Auffassung zu Grunde dass 
die sichtbare Erscheinung viel weniger von ihrem Gegenstande 
abzuldsen ist als der von ihm ausgehende Ton oder das von 
ihm verbreitete Gerede.”’ 

In Homer, verbs of actual hearing are construed only with 
the genitive. The examples are: 

After azévw: pres. A397. O199. 506. © 476. 8423. @ 
95. 684. « 221. 7419; aor. A381. Z281. K 276. II 581. 
6564. 1497. $211. 

After xis»: pres. 1509; aor. A. 458. K 47. II 286. y 
337. 6 505. 

After ajvw: pres. K 189. A 463. 

After fovinu:: pres. 8 76. 

These may be summed up as follows: 

Tliad pres. 7 aor. 7 = 14 
Odyssey 6 § — 11 


13 12 25 

Since perception is not so immediate with the sense of hear- 
ing as it is with the sense of sight, the observation of the 
action—and hence its durative nature—is not brought out so 
plainly, and the action may be considered in itself. Accord- 
ing as it is regarded as durative or complexive, the tense 
varies between present and aorist exactly as it does in the 
Circumstantial Participle. Compare with the examples cited 
above, e. g., 

v 92. tis 8 dpa xhatovens bra aivieto divs 'Odvacsbs 
B 182. ) O& Suvenxe Peds dra guvycdsns. 


2Cf, Clussen, pp. 163-164. Schmitt, p.9. Merriam Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1877, 4-5. 
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It is to be noted that the naturally durative actions— 
Oztpbhvovtog astdovans atevayortog layovtos ayopsboytos—OCCULr only in the 
present. The later predominance of the present is to be ex- 
plained as due partly to the influence of verbs of sight, partly 
to the fact that the aorist would tend to pass over to intellec- 
tual perception. 

These verbs of hearing may, however, become verbs of know- 
ing or learning by hearsay, and still as verbs of intellectual 
perception retain the construction of actual perception—the 
participle instead of the object clause. In Homer we find the 
following examples of the participle: With axovw: pres. H 
129. 02490. a289. 8220. 2458. 7301. Aor. B 375. & 
728. 748. p 115. 493. Perf. a 289. B 220. With mev@opar 
pres. A 257. 6732. Aor. N 522. P8379. 428. T 322. 337. 

The construction spreads to verbs of knowing, and we find : 
With oiéa pres. 7 211. Ww 29. Aor 405. Perf. A 124? P 
402. w110?2 Tvyvooxo varies between actual and intellectual 
perception. As a verb of actual perception it is followed by 
the present participle, E 824. 5 155. P 86. o 31.; asa verb of 
intellectual perception by the present participle, A 357. Z 191. 
§ 250. ¢ 444. 2 144. 0 532. p 549. 556. w 159. 

With regard to the case construction, it is to be noted 
that the later distinction (Goodwin, § 886) dzoiv takes the 
genitive of actual, but the accusative of intellectual per- 
ception is not observed, the accusative occurring only once, H 
129. In one example, A 357, ;:~dé0xw takes the genitive prob- 
ably under the influence of verbs of hearing cf. Schmitt, p. 8. 

The distinction of tenses is determined by the temporal rela- 
tions of the main and subordinate actions, the aorist connoting 
priority and the present by contrast action contemporary with 
the time of the leading verb. The growth of such a distinction 
may have been helped by the similar use of the tenses of the 
infinitive in oratio obliqua. 

The construction, although still in a state of development 
that stops far short of the usage of Attic prose—cf. Kriiger 56. 
7. 1-4—shows in the Odyssey a marked advance over the Iliad, 
as may be seen from the following table : 

axobw. mevYopat, olda. = rtyvboxw, 
Lliad 2 6 2 2 12 
Udyssey 9 1 4 7 21 
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zei0onae is exceptional in its behavior, but it may be noted 
that two of the examples occur in T, one of the latest books of 
the Iliad. 

The use of the participle with verbs of showing and rep- 
resenting, has not yet developed, and but a single isolated ex- 
ample is found after verbs of expression. 

2. dveByaeto . . , deanoty épfovea gihov réaw evdov evra. 

Hesiod’s use of the participle after verbs of perception seems 
to coincide with that of Homer, so nothing is required but to 
record the examples. 

Under verbs of actual sight we find: épéw used with the 
present participle Th 82 and with the aorist participle S. 334. 
This aorist participle yoyw%v7a is one of those employed by 
Homer. Interesting are 8. 334and 425. The former reads: 

adtos & Bpotohotyov ” Apyy éxidvta doxsboas 
ea xe yuopywiévta odxevs Bro dadahégoro 


a oe vs ee ee bie — 
ogvahrpotal Long Ev oUTapsev OFEL yasrw. 


where éx:dvra Clearly depends on dozeicas, the passage, however, 
is evidently modelled on N 545. ef. II 3138. 


"Avrthoyos 0¢ Oowva petactpsg¥ivta Soxehoas 


eee ee ee 
OUTAO eTalsoag, 


where yeractpe¢#évta iS probably governed by otrucs and is so 
explained by La Roche. 

The participle is also found after cipiczw S 60-61; after 
pdpzzw § 253; after 2anfixw Th 773. Verbs of hearing and verbs 
of intellectual perception are not found with the participle. 

W 449.) cdr’? a Yipdvov guwvyy eraxobens 


bWdev éx vegéwv evrabora zexdnyvings. 


may, however, be compared with v 92, etc., cited above. 
AAN@OANQ TYTXANQ @O@BANQ., 


The construction of ja%ive, rvyyivw, and ¢%dw has been dis- 
cussed by Dr. Gildersleeve A. J. P. xii. 76-77. ‘‘The typi- 
cal construction,’’ he says, ‘‘is identity of tense so far as con- 
tinuance, attainment and completionis concerned.’’ In Homer 


all the examples of ¢idw, davSivw, and 4740 conform exactly to 
this rnle—apparent exceptions being explained on the princi- 
ples laid down on p. 76. 
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The examples with ¢@dvw are 1507. K 368. A51. 451. N 
816 (as the aorist precedes there is no violation of the rule). II 
314. W444 (future clearly aoristic). 58. 7383. 92. 487. 

With AavOavw and Anfw K 280. N 273. 560. 721. P 2. 89. 
T1138. X191. V388. 0 18. 332. 477. 8527. 6 93=532. 
#221. v270. 7156 (here as after verbs of seeing «wv behaves 
as at present participle) 7 88. 92. x 198 (future durative). In 
P 676. mw 183. ode Erabe=—davepds jv and consequently is accom- 
panied by the present participle. 


In #17. ob8 apa Kipxny | €& "AiSew €XOdvtes EXjOopev 


the participle is circumstantial, not supplementary, ‘‘nor did 
we remain unnoticed by K. after our return from H.’’ 

With these verbs the construction may be reversed. Thus 
iropOas H 144; POduevos E 119. N 387. © 576. W 779; 
mapapOapevos V 515; vropOapuevos. 0 171. 174493; Aabwr I 477. 
A251. M390. O541. 0 681. p 305; AnAwv & 296. 

With tvyyavw the case is different. There is no reason 
theoretically why the tenses should coincide here as there is 
in the other verbs. Tvyov is not found in Homer except in the 
sense of ‘‘hitting.”’ E 98. 582. 858. N 371. 397. II 623. W 
726. 0158. 7 452. So too tvyjoas A106. E 579. M 189. 
394. $13. Once we have the reverse of this construction, O 
581. érvynoe Badowv and once tvyxav in the sense ‘‘ to succeed’’ 
is combined with the participle V 466. «ai ov« ériynoer ériEas. 
But the ordinary prose construction is found only & 334=7 
291. Tuynoe yap épyouevn vnis and there is no coincidence. All 
this tends to justify Dr. Gildersleeve’s conclusion that ‘‘ we 
have in the construction of tvyydvw a mere analogy to the 
typical constructions of ¢@dve, to which verb rvyyave has some 
affinity of sense.”’ 

Hesiod’s usage does not differ from that of Homer. With 
¢0avw the construction does not occur. It is found with Aapv- 
dave Th 471, with 70m W. [492], both examples showing coin- 
cidence of tense. The reverse construction is seen W _ 52. 
éxrew . . . AAOwv Ala Teprixépavvov and W 554. ov dOdpevos 
Epyov Teréaas oixdvde véecOar where POapevos coincides with terécas. 
W 570 tv POduevos oivas Twepitaupvéyev is exceptional, but allow- 
ances must be made as 7répitdueiv is open to metrical objections. 
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The only instance of the participle with rvyyav is in a frag- 
ment of the Karadoyos, No. 34 (Rzach). 
dwdécatos 5¢ Tepymos imméta Néotwp 
Ecivos éwv érvynoe Trap’ immoddaporor Tepnvas, 
where there is no coincidence. 
VERBS OF BEGINNING AND ENDING. 

The supplementary participle is also used with verbs de- 
noting the beginning or end of an action. The examples in 
Homer are: dpyo B 378. VT 4473; Anyo (aroAnyw) I 191. P 
566. @ 224. 6 87. + 166; mavw A 506; rwavoywar X 502. pw 
400=426; peOinu O717; Siaviw p 517; duarpyoow — 197; reXéw M 
222. Whether La Roche at A 168 is right in including here 
pipver érrevyopevor Tov éuov yapov B97. 7142. w» 132 is doubtful. 
Ameis regards it as concessive. evs, however, certainly 
does not belong here, avrap ézei 5%) oredoe Tovncduevos Ta & Epya 
1 250, 310. 348. Its meaning is not the same as other verbs of 
this class, and the tense of the participle shows the difference— 
for the aorist ef G. M. T.§ 150. La Roche also cites several ex- 
amples in which the participle is not supplementary, but cir- 
cumstantial, e. g., A 56. I 326. 0 294 At Q 48 arn F ro 
KXNavoas Kal odupauevos ucOenxev he renders peGencev by ‘hort auf”’ 
comparing O 717. Here such an interpretation is inadmissible 
on account of the tense of the participle. An action that is 
interrupted must necessarily be regarded as progressive, and 
consequently with this class of verbs only the present parti- 
ciple is employed.! Of course, any of these verbs may be com- 
bined with a circumstantial participle and this participle may 
be in the aorist, e. g., 0499. 0 & opundels Oeod npyerto, paive & 
aodyv. This is the case in 2 48 which means not ‘he ceases 
to weep and mourn for him,’’ but ‘‘ he weeps and mourns for 
him and giveshimup.’’ Thesame is true of W.710. e d¢ c¢ 6 ¥ 
dpxe | 7 Te eros eir@v aroOvpmov né Kai epEas, ‘but if he is the 
first [to do evil} to you either by saying, etc.,’? and these are 
the only apparent exceptions. 

In Hesiod the only example is W 178. 


99 


wa % 
Oovds ToT i, uao 
es 


, . . s-aee > ae 
TAVGUYTAL ZAPATOU XAL Ol,gvuS GOVDOS Th vurTwp 
. = ‘ 


‘This holds good also for Xenophon (Joost 805-305) and for Euripides, who has twenty-five 
instauces of Tus'y eight of 47 )<stv, all with present participles. 
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This construction is found also with verbs of the same gen- 
eral meaning as V 603. ’Avtidoye viv pév to éyov vrroe(Eoua, 
aitos | yaduevos. N 687 orovdn éraiccovta vedv éyov; A 801=II 


43.= = 202 avarvetowor S apy vies "Axardv | rerpcpevor cf. A 


827; K 201 60ev airis ametparer’ SBpipos “Extwp | odXAvs ’Apyetous. 
This accounts for the tense of the participle in the last two 
examples. The principle extends also to cases like 7\@es ado- 
pevos, eypero evdwy; cf. Ameis-Hentze at v 187, Anhang ‘‘so 
zeigt, sich, dass das Partic. actionis infectae (wie man das 
Partic. Praes. richtiger bezeichnen wiirde) trotz der Antecedenz 
der Handlung mit dem Aorist verbunden wurde, sobald mit 
diesem der Abschluss der vorhergehenden dauernden Hand- 
lung gegeben wurde. 

Akin to these, and at the same time serving as a bridge to 
the Verbs of Emotion are copévyyyar and xkapvo, The examples 
of these verbs with the participle in Homer are: xopévyvupqa A 
88. = 287. X 427. 8 541. « 499. v 59; xayyvo A 168. B 
101. A244. Z 262. H6. 220. @195. 449. 11107. P 658. 
T 368. © 26. W64. ©6138. 150.426. In two cases, A 28, 
m 238, the participle agrees with the logical subject in the 
dative. In all the examples cited the participle, it will be 
noted, is in the present, except the present perfect éedpévo > 
287. Hesiod offers no instauce of this construction. Here 
may also be cited avéyeoOar E 895. 8596. 7277. rrAHvacv 311. 
ToApav w 163, all construed with the present participle. The 
aorist participle is rare anywhere, e. g. Xen. Cyr. 6. 2. 18. 
(neg.) cf. A. J. P. i. 242. 


VERBS oF EMOTION. 


In dealing with Verbs of Emotion the first case we have to 
consider is where the participle itself expresses a state of feel- 
ing that is subordinate to the main action of the sentence. 
This category would hardly call for separate treatment were it 
not for the fact that, as the participle expresses in the large 
majority of instances the feelings of the subject of the sen- 
tence, an extra linguistic inference of causality becomes par- 
ticularly easy. Something over fifty examples are found in 
Hesiod and about the same number proportionally in the Iliad. 
I give a list of the examples from Hesiod, arranged alphabeti- 
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cally, under the different tenses of the participle. A study of 
the examples will show that there are but few in which we feel 
strongly tempted to infer the causal relation. 

Present: nom. ayaiibpevos Th 68. 8 86 5 daywpevos Th 619; 
aysvwy W 399; ayéwy 8 933 ayvipevos Th 623. 8 485; eixdpevs S 66; 
fémevos S 28. 196. 231, 304 ; iustpwy Th 177. 8S 81 : xotéwy Th 815. 
S 176. | 403]. 454; xzvdedwv § 273 Acdacévevos $ 118 5 peveatvwy § 861 ; 
tepropsvos 8 47; zatpwv Th 438. W 481 ; yohobpevos W 138; pwopevus 
Th 533. 561; oblique CASES ayadhopevyy Th 587; xoredvrwy & feuevwy re 
S 169. 

Aorist : dxazov Th 868; y7%7cae 8 116 5 bxvddetcas S 98 (text 
doubtful); Waporoas Th 168 5 Supzjvas Ss 262 ; 6797 aag8 Th 558 ; 
pohwaapevos W 47. 53; LOCAPEVOS § 12. 

Perfect 2 dxaynusvos Th 993 dedas S 248; pepads § 240. 414. 
453 ; TETENpPEVOS Th 163. 

The second case is where the verb of emotion—using this 
term to include actions such as ‘‘to weep’’ and ‘to laugh,”’ 
that are expressions of the feelings—-is itself the main verb of 
the sentence. In this case the participle tends to pass from a 
designation of accompanying circumstances, through the causal 
relation, into a still closer union with the main verb. The 
examples from Hesiod are: Th 159. 680. 865.115. W 24. 
58. 205. 312. Notice especially : 

W OD. yutpsts nop xhgdag xat éuag gp{vas Axepozsboas 


476. xat oc &vdra 


aa oe ie vs , 
yy IGE, eoTov alpebpevoy evdov edvtos. 


From the Iliad it seems necessary to cite only examples 
like those just quoted of the closer union of main verb and 
participle, to which I will add examples taken from Classen 
and Schmitt of the verbs that with this construction occur 
first in the Odyssey. 

The nominative of the participle is found with ;7%éo A 330. 
A 255. 283. 311. H 127. 214. © 278. K 190. N 344. 


320. 5 yaipw T 23. 28. 76. 112. [A 73]. 2 259. 0 4903 rfpzopa 
A 474. B774. AQ. E 761. I 336. A 643. T 18.19. T 
93. WV 298. Q 633. 636. aayahdw QO 408. oVopae E 403. The 
Odyssey adds also instances of fdona: ¢ 8585 iatvopar + 537. 
Instances of the dative are found after yafow E682. 2 705; 
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yavupat E 504 ; vevecdw A414. avedopvar also occurs in the Odyssey 
o 835. The genitive occurs more frequently : T 75, of 3’ éydpyoav 

pivey aretmovtog pe atv pov IInd etwvos may be explained as 
genitive absolute, but we have the genitive after yorodpa: A 494. 
N 207. 660. > 337. @® 146. W 23. dicyifw A 181. © 478; 
akéyw @ 483: x7 Oopat © 358 axnddw Vv 70. ef. pedinnt A 8413 auchéo 
@ 330. P10; dzazito IL 163 chogdponae @ 202. asyaiéiw with gen- 
itive of the part occurs first. < 159. 

In addition to these the genitive is found with a number of 
phrases of similar meaning. péya zévdos (207) A 4173 xév80¢ 
6eVadpubs exdhode A 25035 zévidog evt gpeot . . . ely 2 89; ayog yéveto 
M 392. N 417. & 458.486. [1 5815 avcpérerae gitov Jrop O 554. 

The accusative is found after 7%¢w © 378 deidea N 4825 ehedw 
E 561. 610. P 346. 852 ; éheatpw i 27; 1 $02: Re iG: aytopat 
N 353 ; dhogupopat © 245. P 648. Cf. Kriiger, 5 . 6. 4. 


ADJECTIVAL USES OF THE PARTICIPLE 


After finishing the investigation of the uses of the parti- 
ciple in which the verbal side of its nature is more prominent, 
there remain for consideration the cases in which it stands in 
closer relation to the noun. <A thing may be characterized not 
only by qualities that are fixed and inherent in it, but also by 
the actions that it performs or by the effects of actions that 
have been performed upon it. The form of expression for 
attributing such qualities to the noun is the participle. In 
this way the participle comes to be used as an adjective in 
Direct Attribution, but with this difference, that the parti- 
ciple always retains more or less of the action—of the mobility 
of the verb. According to the degree of this mobility the 
participle varies all the way from a stereotyped epitheton 
ornans that has almost hardened into an adjective pure and 
simple to the expression of an action by which the noun has 
been, will be, was, or is affected—a relation that our language 
is often forced to express inadequately by a relative clause. 
The advantages of the participle in this use over an adjective 
are its capacity for expressing the relations of tense and voice 
and for forming by its power of verbal regimen complexes that 
could be expressed by adjective-attribution only in compounds 
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—cf. ypvodoor medirous euBeBaviav with ypuvoomddir0s—such as 
would frequently become more cumbersome than the Greek lan- 
guage would tolerate. (Cf. Gildersleeve A. J. P. ix. 139. n. 3.) 
When used as an adjective the participle was liable to be 
treated as one—to be substantivized either with or without the 
article, and even to be degraded so low that the need was felt 
for a copula to connect it with its substantive. 

The limited use of the article in Epic poetry renders it 
sometimes doubtful whether a participle should be classed as 
Attributive or Circumstantial. However, the following list of 
participles in Direct Attribution in Hesiod aims at complete- 
ness : 

Nominative: iviccwy Th [850]. Ss 328 3 dxunvetouca Th [324] 
anuvpapsvot S173 3 apafetoa S 249; apypus Th 812.8 271 3 dsdunzds 
S$ 145 3 Bpidvevoeg S 300 (rejecting 299); etpyuévwws W (370); Rivtes 
Th 851. S 73 exyeyavia Th. 76. WwW. 256 : 3 gpyopevoe Th 972 : . eywy 
Th 75. 98. 456. 670 [908]. S 188. 227; sidve Th 264. 545. 550. 
561. W [187]. Toi. Dalgbets Th 864; Odwy Th 109; tOwy W 267 
fetoar Th 83803 xexudvnnd J7, [T h7 57]; AATARERTYHVIA Ss 265; haptetéwyra 
Th 101 ; Ackezpores Th 8265 pappatpovoa Th 699 3 pedgovea Th 54 ; 
vatwv W 18 3 woncas W 267; xadodca Th 276 3 mvetuvtes S 24 3 pgovtes 
Th 3673 cerdpevog § 2983 cteredecudvo, W 7993 géoorra Th 216; 
yar W 21. 

Oblique cases: devadvew.? W 550; aévrwv Th 869. W ¢ 
ézEontvoro W 7733 aiSopévoco Th 324. 867 S 60. 275. 
dnuy pevoy S$ 1355 aisrjnevov $ 91; dpypviay Th 608. 8 1873 fpsiopdwr 
Ss [290]. 295: YH paoxnovtas W 185; VHpurteaae W [188]; deprondvoy S 
169 ; 2nfefaviay Th 123 dvrxds th 295. 584. W 235 ; iévrwy Th 
21. 33. 105. 801. W. 718: éaa sopévora: W 56; 3 guxtiusvoy! S 81; 
zycos Th 61. 114. 189. [186] 239. 838. 896. 898. W [438]; 
Siddovra Th 902. -e¥adutgy W178. Sedvrav S 146; #50 Th 181. 
eioos Th 559. W 54. idviay Th 313. 887. fend. S 1 69 3 fosons 
W 7203 fsrantvow W 780; xatacttpevorae Th 8503 xexacndvov Th 
929. xexptpdvyy BHD. xietovoae W [1]; xoredvrovy 8 1693 xraudvorw § 
[402]. Ww B41; xoassoveoy & 73 AVPALVOYTOS W 390 3 Aupretowyte Th 
382. S [390]; dauzondwve Th 186. S 1453 penzisra W 231; 
odopevys! Th 295. 593. W 717: xsroxacvdévw Th 484; xvéoveu 


* Although these words cannot stri#tly be called participles they have been included as 
producing a participial effect. 
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Th 319; Tporegpaopueva W 655 ; mpopedvtwy W 7573 oBewopevdw, W 
590 3 redvndra S 1583 rercheapdvor Th 795. W 5613 creroxvins W 
591; gheyévovzog Th 8463 gpovéovra Th 987. S50. xeyoqudvov W 317. 
500. 

Very thoroughly adjectivized is the participle apyevos and 
its compound édpyevos. It presents the peculiarity of being 
used proleptically. Examples are: 8. 84. W. 407. 542. 601. 
627. 6382. 

In Attic prose—cf. W. J. Alexander, Participial Para- 
phrases in Attic Poetry, A. J. P. iv. 291 ff.—most of the 
examples of the present participle in direct predication are 
limited to participles that are thoroughly adjectivized or to 
such as readily lend themselves to being conceived as qualities. 
In Hesiod also the adjectival function is clear and the con- 
struction is frequently eased by a preceding adjective. Many 
of the examples are complexes that could be expressed in 
adjectival form only by clumsy compounds. The examples 
of the present are: Th. 823. S. 134. [143]. 183. 304. W. 823. 
Of the aorist no examples are found except of dpyevos, which 
has completely become an adjective—cf. W. 424. [617]. 786. 
808. The perfect, especially the middle passive, as expressing 
the result of an action, is particularly well qualified to enter 
into such periphrastic uses. The examples are: Th. 415. W. 
478. 616. 641. 683. 793. 799. 

The following examples of the participle and article are 
found in Hesiod : 

Nominative : W 732. & ye mpos rotyov merXdoas; W 364. 70 
y’ év oikm KaTtaKelpevon, 

Oblique Cases: Th 32. ta7 écodpeva pd 7 édvta; Th. 38. 
ta T édvta ta 7 éoodpeva pd 7 édvta; W 266. Te BovrgctcavTi ; 
Th 973.  @ 8€ ruydvte; W 353. Tov girdovta . . . TH MpocidvTe ; 
342. Tov didéovta. 

But as the articular use of the stem ro- was not fully devel- 
oped in Hesiod’s time we have instances of the participle 
standing alone where we speak of the ellipsis of the article or 
of some noun with which the participle agrees, although often 
no such definite ellipsis is felt. There are two examples (Th 
32. 38. mpd 7 édvta quoted above) which can hardly count as 
participles with the article precede. Ellipses with the femi- 
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nine are W 462. Oépeos 5é vewpevn od a aratnca; W 720. mreiorn 
de yapis [yA@oons] Kata pérpov tovans ; S 206. pedrrropévnow eixviar, 
With this last are to be compared the instances in which 
avnp, the poetical article, (cf. Dr. Gildersleeve as quoted by 
Gallaway, p. 63), is to be thought of: Th 92. wera &€ mpéra 
aypopuevoior; S 215. aroppipovr: éouxws; W 5. Bpidovta yarérrei ; 
Th 770. és pév dovras | caiver; W 295. ds ed eitrovts wiOntar; S 251. 
mepi mimtovtav ; S 228. omevdovti Kai éppiyovti éouxas; W 309. xal 
épyatopuevos ord Pirtepos aBavdro.er, if 310. be rejected on account 
of the external evidence against it; W 412. od yap érwotoepyos 
avnp wivmdnot kadinv | ovd’ avaBadrAduevos. The neighborhood of 
avnp in the last example lets it serve as a transition to those in 
which the omitted idea is to be gathered from the context. S$ 
209. Auunv . . . KAVSomEev@ ixehos; S 211. Serdives vnyouevois ixeror; 
S 314. ’Oxeavds rrAnOovte éorxas. The phrase ’OdrAdvpmia Seuar’ 
éyovres occurs five times without @eod Th 783. 963. W 81. 110. 
128. and the list of masculine ellipses is completed by that of 
unvds. W 798. $0ivovtes 0 iotayévov te and ’"Hédvov. W 728. é 
rt avdvta. Examples of the neuter are W 366-7 rapedvtos édéc- 
Oar . . . xpnivtew amedvros; S 116. apyeva eirev; W 368. én’ éovti; 
Th 834. éouxdra (pOéyyero); W 731. wervupeva cides. In one case 
the idea to be thought of is indicated by a partitive genitive: 


Th 584. trav 6 ye orn’ EveOnKe (ydpis SameXawTreTO TOA?) 


Gavydora, Swoiow eoixdta dwvnecour. 


Examples of the participle in direct attribution and direct 
predication are so frequent in the Iliad that it seems unneces- 
sary to cite them, and I will confine myself to the treatment of 
the participle with and without the article. 

Of the participle with the article the following examples 
are found in the Iliad. Nominative: I 320. 67° aepyds avyp 6 
Te moda €opyws ; 687. maides Tol peTomicGe Aeretmpevor; V 663. 
o uxnbeis. Oblique cases: @ 262. tov dyovta; A 70 ta 7° édvra 
Ta tT éooopeva; VY 325 tov mpovyovta; T1838. 255. WV 702. ro 
v«noavtt; V 656. 74 vixnbévri—ef. V 704. avdpi uxnbevr. 

Of the participle used alone as a substantive—so-called 
ellipses—we have the following examples: B 10. ’Odvuma 
Sopar éyovrs=B 13. 67. E 388. O 115. YW 480. as ovk 
alovrs co.nas ; = 63. ob ydp mwas BeBAnuevov gor payecba; B 119. 
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kal é€ooopuevoior mubécOa cf. T 287. 460. Z 358. X 305; M 374. 
érrev'youevoiot 8 txovro; Il 457. 1d yap yépas ori Oavevrav=—675. WP 
9. cf. X 389; V 72. yuyal cidwra Kaporvtov; = 309. xtavéovta 
katéxta ; N 262. ta xtapévor atroaivupa ; T 494. Kxrewopdvous édé- 
mov; E908. mepitpéperat cuxdwvts; 1 318. ton potpa pévovrs; T 79. 
éoTe@Tos pev KadOv axoveuev ; X 199. hevyovta Simxav; E 532. dev- 
yovtov & ov7’ ap Kréos dpyuTa=O 564; Z 389. pawopevyn eixvia; O 


90. arufoudrvn 5€ orxas; 2 548. apnpouevyn S€ eee; Tl 182. pera 


pertropevnow ; A 70. mpd 7’ édvta; P 32. peyOev dé te vitrios éyvo= 
T 198; 158. wemvupdva Bales; O 661. Keyapiopeva Oeins. 

Add to these the instances of the vocative A 225. xuvds 
dupar’ éyov; O 128. pawepeve; B 184. otrAdueve; A149. @& pou 
avatdeinv érrerpeve. 

The participle then had given up by the time of Homer 
enough of its verbal nature to allow it to be separated from 
the declaration of the sentence and spend its force on a single 
noun. This can be seen most clearly when the participle is 
used in the vocative that is outside of the construction of the 
sentence, aS: «apn Koyudwvtes ’Ayaol B. 3233; Kal od Kaxoior 
ddrAovot Kexaopweve A 339 ; ’Avriroye mpdobev tremvupéeve V 570, etc. 
So as there was no room for further development on this line 
the comparison of the use of Hesiod with that of Homer be- 
comes a stylistic question of the individual freedom with 
which they employed this construction. 

Beginning with the consideration of bulk, we find in the 
Iliad about 420 participles in direct attribution. Classen, p. 
52, places the number at about 360, and on the following page 
calls attention to the impossibility of drawing a hard and fast 
line, between attributive and predicative participles which is 
the cause of the difference in our estimates. These examples 
are divided among the tenses as follows: present, 202; perfect, 
169; aorist,51. Similarly in Hesiod we find about 63 presents, 
33 perfects, 14 aorists, and 1 future, making a total of about 
110 examples. This instance of the future in Hesiod is with- 
out special significance, as the participle écodyevos is com- 
pletely adjectivized—cf. Dr. Gildersleeve, Pindar cxi note— 
and is used by Homer as a substantive both with and without 
the article, while the noun with which it agrees in Hesiod, 
avyip, is hardly more than a poetical equivalent of the article. 
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The present and the perfect predominate in both authors 
and in about the same proportion. The reason for the pre- 
dominance of these tenses is that lasting actions are the ones 
that lend themselves most readily to attribution, and these are 
to be found either in the continued action of the present or in 
the perfect as denoting attitude and resulting condition. The 
aorist is employed only when there is an action that stamps on 
the noun certain lasting qualities, so that when we know the 
action we may infer the condition that results from it. Thus, 
avip Oavwv is one that has crossed the boundary between life 
and death ; Tpwes aypouevoe are Trojans that have entered the 
assembly.—cf. Classen, p. 57, ff. 

But while the relations of the tenses to one another remain 
practically within the same proportion, there is a considerable 
difference between the relative frequency of the construction in 
the two authors. 

The bulk of the Iliad is, roughly speaking, about seven 
times as largeas that of Hesiod, but the attributive participles 
are less than four times as numerous. This shows that the 
construction is nearly twice as frequent in Hesiod as in the 
Iliad. Besides this the examples in Hesiod exhibit much 
greater variety, since one verb furnishes on an average two 
examples in Hesiod as against four in the Iliad. There is 
danger, however, of being misled by this calculation, as al- 
lowance must be made for the large amount of repetition in 
Homer.—cf. A. J. P. vi. p. 399. 

In this construction, moreover, Hesiod is not a close imita- 
tor of Homer’s phraseology, as at least half of the verbs em- 
ployed by him as attributive participles are not similarly 
employed by Homer. 

Tracing more closely the resemblances and differences of 
the authors we find that a large number of the examples in 
each consist of what are apparently mere stock epithets, e. g., 
xopos aivupgvoto, Hot alév gdvtes yauat Epyopsvot 7’ avdpwrot, Seor ’ Odbp- 
xta Odpar’ Zyovtss, Yeur psta Sdovtes, etc. Of these Homer shows 
a list of nearly fifty phrases, with about two hundred and 
eighty examples. Twelve of these are taken up by Hesiod, 
furnishing twenty-two examples, as follows: xupds aivopdno Z 
182. Th 324. 867. S 60 3 Yeot alev gdvtes A 290, etc. Th 21. 33. 
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105. 801. W 718 3 Kpdvov augis edvres O 225. Th 851; yapat ép- 
yopsvwy 2’ ato amy E 442, Th 272; Modoae Ohburta Od@pat’ eyoveat 
8B 484, etc. Th 75. 114 3 xévrov xvpatvovra = 229. W 390 ; mupr 
lapzetéwyzete A104. cf. Th 110. 382. §S [390] ; xopo3uyv axd dap- 
ropévov N 341, etc. Th 186 3 aivépe vatwy B 412, etc. W 18; 
with pévea mvetuvtes Ayatoe ef. S 24 Onép caxiwy mvetortes ; with mupt 
gisyéYovte ® 358 ef. zxepavvod te ghsyeBoytog Th. 846; eyzos dxaypsvov, 
8 135. Similar epithets, occurring in Hesiod but not in the 
Iliad, are: xvopwvtdwyta xétyha S 289 ; Etpyyqy teVahvtay Th 902; tere. 
Jeopévoy ets gviavtdv Th'795. W 561. Of these xopwrtowyta 18 post- 
Homeric ; <srs4eop¢vey is used by Homer only in direct predica- 
tion ; reSudvia occurs in the Lliad I 208, but more frequently in 
the Odyssey, and we may best compare: A 192 adrap éxyy Zdyot 
Séoug te¥ahvid z’ ozdéon. AS was to have been expected the con- 
nection with Homer is closest in the Theogouy and least in 
the Works and Days; but two examples coming from the last 
work, four from the Shield, and the remaining sixteen from 
the Theogeny. 

Other instances of parallelism between the phraseology of 
Hesiod and Homer are: Th 850 ’Aidns evépotae xatag¥tpdvorsey dvicawy, 
O 188 Ads agpotae dvdcawy; Th 824. dewdv drozvetovea mupos pygos 
aitopévowe = Z 1823; Th 812 pifnow deyvexdecow apypos, M 134. piinow 
usydhyow Oijvextsaty apaputat ; W 256. Th 76. Ards fzysyaviat CL. T 
189. 418. 8184. 219. ¢ 229. w 218; Th 545. 550. 561. Zeds 
dgttra pydea clddy = O 88. Th 109 zat zorapor zat réveog axetperos 
oldnate Sow ef. Th 131. and the circumstantial participles ® 234. 
VY 250; Th 264. apbmova Zpya idviae, cf. I 128. 270. T 245. wW 
263. 278. More frequent in the Odyssey is dyad Zpya or xedva 
idvia; Th 869. W 625. davénwy pévos bypdv advtwv, T 440; § 146. 
Eurakwy dacotow mvp apropdvotae dOedopxds ef. r 446. nop oyidahpotat 
dedopxds; Th 880. guvat . . . ravtoiny bn’ fstoae adécgarov. cf. 
#192. ds gdoay fetoa Gra xddrepor; Th 757. Ndé Ghbn vegely xexahvp- 
pévn GEepvecdet, 0 562. 2X» 15; S 275. aidopévwy datdw ef. a 428. 
434. 7 101; W 752. fspotciv éx’ aisopgvoroe Cf. A 775. pw 362; S 
137. xovégv . . . 2xt xpotdgorts dpapvtav o 878. ~ 102. The phrase 
occurs without éri N 188. = 611; Th 239. 833. cf. 61. sopdu Zywv, 
cf. E 670. P 720; W 780. Myvos & torapsvowo rpraxadexdtyy ahéacdat 
cf. £ 162. rod pay giivovros wyvds tod 0 forapévoro, but the verse is 
bracketed by Ameis-Hentze ; Th 850. aéoor0: xuragtepdvorow. = 
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401. vexbecow xataghipévotet ; W 757. motap@y dahade Tpopsdvtwy = E 
598. W 3817. 500. Aidas (" Edztgy) 0 ob% ayady xeypnpevov avd pa 
xopifer, § B47. ulddy 0 obd% aay xeypypdvw dvdpt rapzivar. 

But even after deducting these sufficient examples remain 
to show Hesiod’s independence. His freedom seems to lead 
him in the direction of complex phrases equivalent to com- 
pound adjectives, as is shown by the fact that active transitive 
verbs are proportionally much more frequent in Hesiod than in 
the Iliad. Some of these phrases strike us as homely or 
quaint, and thus fall into line with Jebb’s remarks on Hesiod’s 
style, cf. The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry, 
p. 91. 

The participle in this construction is an adjective with 
greater wealth of meaning, so that a large use of it would be 
an evidence of richness of vocabulary and of the imagination 
necessary to produce poetic compounds. But when carried to 
excess it overburdens the author’s style, and this seems to be the 

‘vase in both the Theogony and the Shield, where the propor- 
tion is about twice as great as in the Works and Days. 

Of the participle used as a substantive without the article 
forty-one examples are cited above from the Iliad. The ellip- 
ses are extremely simple, being always a7»—which largely 
predominates—yovy, OF zpju2, except for one instance of ;7 = 
548, the phrase ‘Oiiyra dépar’ Zyovres and the vocatives. All 
the tenses are represented—the future not only by écadpevos but 
also } 309. xai rs xtavéovta xaréxza. No instance of the nomina- 
tive occurs except 'OAipura dwpar’ Zyovres. Hesiod’s 29 examples 
show a great advance in frequency of use. The future is rep- 
resented by S 215. azoppmbovte gorxws, Which may be compared 
with = 309. The masculine still predominates and the chief 
ellipses are still those of ap, yvr7 or zpzna, but we find, be- 
sides yf? W 462. and @eos as in Homer, still more striking 
examples cf S 209. 211. 314. W 720. 798. and one case in 
which the omitted idea is suggested by a partitive genitive Th 
854. The nominative is used W 309. 412. 462. It will be 
noticed that the examples that show an advance over the Iliad 
come chiefly from the Shield and the Works and Days. 
When it comes to the question of the combination of this 
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substantivized participle with the article Hesiod shows a still 
greater advance not only in quantity—lIliad 9, Hesiod 10— 
but also in usage, cf. Monro §264. Noticein Hesiod especially: 


W 364. odd2 <6 y’ 2 olz@ xataxeiusvoy avépa xidet. 


W 358. cov erddovra gtdciv xal TH npootdvte mpootper. 


From the Theogony might be cited 973, but the text is doubtful. 

In the use of the participle as a predicate after copulative 
verbs Hesiod again shows an increase in quantity (Iliad 31, 
Hesiod 16), and what is more significant an increase in the 
number of tenses employed. In the Iliad only perfect parti- 
ciples, generally passive, are found ; in Hesiod there are six 
instances of the present, only one of them from the Theogony, 
and three of the aorist dpyevos, all from the Works and Days. 
Other verbs than e¢ué employed as a copula are wéAouar W. 
808. 67 and ylyvoua X 219. 


CoNOLUSION. 


The main purpose of this thesis was the consideration of 
the syntactical differences between the Epic and the Attic 
use of the participle. The most important of these is the de- 
velopment after the Epic period of the participle as a ‘ short- 


hand”’ equivalent for a finite subordinate clause, a result of 
1 which is that the use of the negatives ov and yu with the parti- 
‘ ciple also remains undeveloped in Epic poetry. Conspicuous 
besides this are the extensions in Attic of the use of the future 
7 participle, of the genitive absolute, of the supplementary par- 
. ticiple, and of such uses of the adjectival participle as were 
rendered possible by the development of the article. 
d : 
f Syntax and style, however, are so closely united that some 
mention must be made of the stylistic effect of the participle 
a in Hesiod. The general principles for the treatment of this 
: question are to be found in Dr. Gildersleeve’s article, On the 
h Stylistic Effect of the Greek Participle, A. J. P. ix. 137 ff. 
A In spite of the fact that the number of occurrences of the 
i participle per 100 lines is even a rougher way of estimating 
its effect than the proportionate number of occurrences of 
. finite verb and participle, I will give such a table for the Iliad 


and for Hesiod :. 
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No. of lines. No. of part. Part. per 100 lines. 
narr, speech. total. narr. speech. total. narr. speech. total 
238 8363378 611 96 90 186 40.3 24.1 30.4 
599 278 877 129 198 21. 24.8 22.5 
218 2438 461 78 130 35. 21. 28.1 
302 242 544 133 187 44.+ 22. 34.3 
575 ©6334 909 214 298 37. 25. 32.7 
207 322 529 83 158 -+ 28. 29.8 
939 248 482 92 133 5: 16. 27.6 
297 =. 268 565 105 169 .8 23.8 29.9 
126 587 713 45 184 : 23.6 25.8 
287 292 579 8105 j 169 ‘ 21.9 29.1 

301 848 214 309 39. 31.5 36.4 

122 471 137 162 39. 20. 34.3 

254 837 242 300 ‘ 22.8 35.8 

248 522 103 161 : 23. 30.8 

292 746 182 262 0 27.3 35. 

252 867 229 }¢ 293 2 25. 33. 

268 761 213 n€ 269 : 20. 35.é 
266 617 126 210 31.5 34.-+ 

272 424 65 136 2. 26. 32. 

229 503 105 153 38.3 20. 30.4 

269 611 153 638 216 44. 23. 35.3 

229 = 286 515 = 106 88 194 2 30.7 37.6 
544 353 897 197 90 287 : 31.9 
350 454 804 1384 107 241 38.2 23. 29.9 
8645 7048 15693 3286 1719 5005 0 24:3 31.8 
988 34 275 26.9 
407 73 196 + .2 40.8 
818 10 eccaas Fa sanctus 33.6 


2213 117 =. 2330 750 32.1 


mon cs 
oOo Pp EH Ww O 


~ 


~~ 


The figures show to what an extent the narrative is the 
home of the participle and serve to point out some other 
facts of interest, notably, the wide divergence of the different 
works assigned to Hesiod; the araiometochic nature of the 
Theogony, which is shared by the second book of the Iliad, 
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owing to the common nature of their subject-matter, a cause 
which also makes itself felt in II ; the lower level of the parti- 
ciple in the narrative of @-K, and the manner in which its 
proportion rises in the narrative of the battles, reaching its 
maximum in the "Exropos avaipeors and dropping again in the 
two concluding books. But bulk alone will not give an ade- 
quate idea of the situation, for the stylistic effect of the parti- 
ciple is not the same in all constructions. The consideration 
of the details of this would lead too far, but the great differ- 
ence between the stylistic effect of the participle in Homer 
and in Hesiod is to be found in Hesiod’s rare employment of 
the supplementary participle and the excessive use that he 
makes of the adjectival participle. The latter is especially 
the case in the Theogony and constitutes one of the most 
characteristic features of its style. 
GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Le Socialisme aux Etats Unis, par Rev. W. J. Kerby, Licencié en Théologie, 
Docteur en Sciences politiques et sociales, Professeur agrégé de Sociologie a 
l'Université Catholique de Washington. 1 vol. in 8°, pp. 244. Bruxelles 
Goemaere, Imprimeur du Roi. 1897. 


This work, which was written by the author in the School 
of Political and Social Sciences of the Louvain University, is 
not dogmatic nor polemical. It is an impartial exposition of 
facts and doctrines based directly on original sources. It is 
divided into five parts. The first, which treats of socialist organ- 
izations, embraces three chapters: one on International Social- 
ism (Socialist Labor Party, Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, 
Social Democratic Federation); a second on National or Amer- 
ican Socialism (Nationalism, Brotherhood of the Codperative 
Commonwealth, Socialist Colonies); a third on Socialism of 
English origin (Christian Socialism, Fabianism). The doc- 
trines, organization, tactics, impact and force of each are de- 
scribed logically and clearly. The second part treats of soci- 
alism as found in organizations not professedly socialistic, 
there being two chapters, one on Trades Unions and one on the 
Populist Party. The third part is devoted to Henry George 
and Single Tax, containing two chapters, one on the doctrine 
and one on the history of themovement. The fourth part dis- 
cusses social conditions briefly in two chapters, one general and 
one on the presidential elections of 1896. The last part con- 
tains a short discussion of socialism and social reform. 

At the beginning of each chapter and of each section in 
particular, a foot-note contains indications of sources, acts of 
congresses, Official reviews and journals, etc. Every important 
statement in the text is corroborated by a reference. Readers 
of the work will admire the abundance of documents brought 
to light by Dr. Kerby, and his judicious use of them within 
the limits of an academic dissertation, omitting nothing essen- 
tial, including nothing not of value. The fact that the book 
is in French prevents it from being accessible to a large num- 
ber of American readers, but it is to be hoped that the author 
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will soon enlarge and publish the work in an English dress. 
However, as it stands, the work is necessary for anyone who 
wishes to have an exact knowledge of the actual condition of 
socialism in this country, rather than vague inexact ideas on 
it. Though the sources are fully indicated throughout the 
book, it might have been an advantage had they all been 
arranged in one classified list. 

On this occasion we cannot refrain from paying a tribute to 
the School of Political and Social Sciences of the Louvain Uni- 
versity and to its eminent founder, Professor Von den Heuval. 
Since 1894, eight dissertations of solid value have, together 
with the severe examinations undergone, merited for their 
authors the Doctorate in Political and Social Sciences. Aside 
from Dr. Kerby’s work, the others are: Legrand, L’Imp6ét sur 
le Capital et le Revenu en Prusse. Nerincx: Du Regime 
legal de 1’ Enseignement primaire en Angleterre. Moyersoen: 
Du Regime legal de l’Enseignment primaire en Hollande. 
Genart: Les Syndicats industriels. Melot: Des Impéts sur 
les valeurs mobiliéres en France. Physseuzides: L’ Arbitrage 
international et lV’etablissement d’un Empire grec. De Ker- 
chove d’Exaerde: De l’Enseignement obligatoire en Alle- 
magne. T. BovugQuILLon. 


Dictionnaire pratique de Droit Compare. Premiére partie: Legislations Europé- 
ennes, par Hector Lambrechts, Docteur en droit, attaché au ministére de 
l’Industrie et du Travail de Belgique. Paris: Chevalier, 1896. 8°. 

Though laws are largely determined by the peculiar his- 
torical development and the political and economical condi- 
tions of a people, there is nowadays a marked tendency to- 
wards uniformity of legislation among nations. Indeed, more 
than one attempt has been made to supplant national by inter- 
national laws. This is visible in the new labor legislation. 
A common understanding of the basic principles of justice, 
the development of international relations and similarity of 
social conditions, have created thiscondition. It has made the 
study of comparative law a scientific and practical necessity. 
It is to meet this necessity that Dr. Lambrechts has under- 
taken the publication of this dictionary, which may be re- 
garded as the complement of the great French collection of 
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foreign codes. In this work the laws of each European na- 
tion are exposed concisely and clearly. All is reduced to 
nineteen chapters, which reappear in the same order for each 
legislation considered. They are: birth (nationality, civil 
status); denizens; civil capacity (minors, absentees, inter- 
dicted, married women, civil death); corporations (juristic 
persons); marriage; divorce; testament; intestate estates; 
administration; action; organization and jurisdiction of 
courts; costs; appeals and manner of attacking judgments; 
attachments; execution of judgments; rules of evidence; 
fraud and defects of consent; mortgages and preferences; 
sources of law. 

To guarantee exactness and an objective presentation of the 
various legislations to be treated, Dr. Lambrechts has asso- 
ciated with himself in the work a number of scholars and pro- 
fessors, each of whom will expound his own country’s laws ex- 
clusively. The work is well under way, seven fascicles having 
appeared already. 

In the first Dr. Lambrechts exhibits Belgian laws, and M. 
Auguste Liger, a lawyer of Luxemburg, those of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. The second contains French legisla- 
tion by M. Arséne Laurent, professor of the Catholic Faculty 
of Paris, and the laws of the Principality of Monaco by M. de 
Rolland, judge of the Supreme Court of Monaco ; the third 
is taken up with English law by Mr. J. McMahon, a London 
attorney ; the four, fifth, sixth, and seventh are given exclu- 
sively to Roumanian legislation, their author being M. Dimitri 
Alexandresco, professor in the faculty of law of Jassy, Rou- 
mania. It might be objected at first glance that there is lack 
of proportion here ; 83 pages for France and 550 for Roumania. 
But it seems to us to be perfectly justified. Works on Rou- 
manian legislation are less accessible than the others, hence 
the authors have done well in giving considerable space to it. 
Dr. Lambrechts is already known for his solid contributions 
to legal and sociological science. He is one of a group of 
brilliant young men attached to the various departments of 
the Belgian government (Morisseux, Van Overberg: Verhees, 
and others) who took such a prominent part in the congresses 
held in Brussels this year on the occasion of the internationa 
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exposition. The publication of this Dictionary shows that its 
author has a thorough knowledge of his time and its needs. 
The work is reliable, complete in plan, and cxhaustive in 
treatment. In addition, it is well printed. We wish it every 
success. 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science.—Herbert B. 
Adams, Editor. Fifteenth series, 1897. 


III-V. The Street Railway System of Philadelphia, by Frederic W. Speirs,Ph. D. 


VI-VIII. The Economic History of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, by Milton 
Reizenstein, Ph. D. 


IX. South American Trade of Baltimore, by Frank R. Rutter, Ph. D. 


Prof. Speirs, in his monograph, discusses a very timely 
topic. There is a growing interest manifested in the problem 
of what is the best form of municipal control of transportation 
systems in our great cities, ‘‘ but while there has been extended 
general discussion, there have been few comprehensive studies 
of particular systems in this country, and the discussion has 
thus suffered from the lack of exact knowledge regarding local 
conditions in American cities.”’ Mr. Speirs’ study ‘is an at- 
tempt to make to the general discussion a contribution of fact 
regarding local transportation in one of the largest of our 
cities.”? The history of the local transportation system of 
Philadelphia begins in 1831, when Dr. James Boxall provided 
himself with a ‘‘superior new coach, harness, and good 
horses,’’ and ran an hourly stage coach for the accommodation 
of the good people of Chestnut street. A ten cent fare was 
charged, and the line made profits at this rate, and soon omni- 
bus lines had covered the city fairly well. In 1857 three 
hundred and twenty-two omnibuses were in service on the 
various linesin the city. ‘Then came the street railway system, 
and after two years of competition only fifty-six of the omni- 
buses were left in service. The first railways were built in the 
face of a very fierce opposition on the part of the press and 
the citizens, and it is interesting to note that one of the prin- 
cipal objections to their being chartered was that ‘‘the pro- 
posed railways were a mischievous speculation, aiming at 
monopoly of transportation along great lines of travel.’ It 
was generally charged that corrupt methods were resorted to 
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for the purpose of bringing the General Assembly to regard 
the proposed roads as great public benefactors, and when that 
body granted the first charter, the fact was announced to the 
citizens of Philadelphia by one of her papers under the heading 
‘‘Sold and Delivered.’’ Again, when in 1858 a protest was 
made against a grant by the City Council of valuable fran- 
chises on Chestnut and Walnut streets without any adequate 
returns to the city on the part of the railway corporations, the 
protest was unavailing, owing, it was charged, to the fact that 
‘*the railway company had opposed to the reasoning of the re- 
monstrants the less admirable, but more effective, argument of 
stock distribution among the councilmen.’’ Such was the 
inauguration of the system. 

It was hoped that the danger of monopoly might be avoided, 
or at least minimized, by freely granting charters to numerous 
competing companies. Butexperience only showed the fallacy 
of this notion, which sound judgment might easily have pro- 
nounced visionary at the outset. ‘‘ From 1857 to 1874, thirty- 
nine separate passenger railway companies were given char- 
ter right to operate street railways in the city of Philadelphia.”’ 
The legislative grants of charters frequently prefaced the grant 
with the soothing preamble: ‘*‘ Whereas, the interests of the 
public demand that no corporation should have the monopoly 
of carrying passengers over the streets of a city between points 
which require the advantages of competition,’’ etc. The sep- 
arate companies very promptly took effective means to regu- 
late the matter of competition. A ‘‘ Board of Presidents”’ 
was organized in 1859 with ten companies represented in it, 
and as fast as new companies were chartered their presidents 
added themselves to the board. No pretense was made of in- 
dependent action. The fare was raised from five to six, and 
later from six to seven cents, and this action was announced as 
the action of the Board of Presidents. Indignant protest arose 
from the citizens against this illegal attempt to stifle ‘‘ that 
healthful competition which the General Assembly had intended 
to establish.’’ Multiplying companies failed to secure compe- 
tition. ‘‘The real result was the evil of a monopoly price 
without the advantage of the economy of operation which 
direct monopoly management would have made possible.’’ In 
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1864 the process of consolidation began. In 1876 the various 
systems were in the hands of only seventeen companies. By 
1880 the current had ‘‘ set strong toward monopoly.’’ By 1893 
the whole passenger transportation system of Philadelphia was 
in the hands of four companies, and in 1895 the three more 
important of these were united under one management. Econ- 
omy of management and operation is the justification assigned 
for this consolidation. If that aim has been attained it seems 
not to have inured to the benefit of the public. The abolish- 
ing of free transfers, which marked the commencement of 
the last consolidation, has been a virtual raising of fares 
from five to eight cents. The actual cost of the roads and 
equipment of the consolidated company is, approximately, 
$34,000,000 ; capitalization, $108,000,000. The difference be- 
tween these two sums, $74,000,000, represents the value of the 
franchise which the city has given to the roads. The interest 
and the importance attaching to the subject of Prof. Speirs’ 
monograph has led us into this brief outline of its story. The 
monograph itself is the result of a very careful study, forms 


an interesting and most instructive contribution to an import- 
ant subject, and invites the careful study of the intelligent 
citizen as well as of the student of economics. It is one of the 
best of the recent studies in the Johns Hopkins series. 


Mr. Reizenstein’s interesing study of the early history of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad gives a good idea of the 
methods and the enterprise that went to develop the resources 
of Maryland and the contiguous western and southwestern 
country in the second quarter of the present century. The his- 
tory of the B. & O. has a particular interest in that it was the 
pioneer railroad of the country, and as it was projected upon 
a scale which was rather ambitious for its time, it had to meet 
and solve many problems of construction, of management, 
and of financiering, without the light of experience to guide 
it. Its beginnings were sufficiently modest, compared to 
what it has become after nearly three-quarters of a century 
of existence. But the difficulties that confronted those pro- 
jectors of this railroad with horses for motive power were none 
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the less real and grave. From the historical point of view the 
subject is consequently of considerable interest. To the econ- 
omist the most interesting chapter is the one which deals with 
the influence of the road upon the development of the indus- 
tries of Maryland. Having cleared the way by this introduc- 
tory study, it is to be hoped that Mr. Reizenstein will find 
time and facilities available for the further history of B. & O. 
since 1853. This is the period when its history has the great- 
est interest for students of economics, and for all who are in- 
terested in a study of the methods and tendencies of those 
huge industrial systems that have become so potent a factor in 
the progress of modern society. 


Mr. Rutter presents, in his monograph on the South Amer- 
ican trade of Baltimore, the results of a very careful study into 
the development and the fluctuations of Baltimore’s trade with 
the other America, and the reasons underlying them. The 
period embraced in the study is from the close of the last cen- 
tury to the present time. Baltimore’s South American trade 
was but an extension of its early West Indian trade, which in 
time had been an outgrowth of the coasting trade. The Napo- 
leonic wars favored the trade of the United States with South 
America, and Baltimore possessed herself of a large share of 
that trade, owing to the spirit of enterprise of her citizens, to 
her famous ‘‘clippers’’—particularly valuable as carriers at a 
time when ability to outsail a privateer was a most important 
factor of success in the carrying trade—to her proximity to the 
wheat fields of Virginia, and to her milling facilities. Mr. 
Rutter traces the development of Baltimore’s trade, her grow- 
ing ascendancy over Richmond, an early rival, and then the 
gradual ascendancy of New York as a competitor for the Bra- 
zilian coffee trade, and the final absorption by that port of 
nearly all other lines of imports from Brazil. The study of 
the various and shifting causes that have brought about the 
rise and the changes in the trade of Baltimore with South 
America form an interesting study of some of the influences 
that have been most potent in the economic history of our cen- 
tury. 
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Geschichte des deutschen Volkes waehrend des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. Erstes 

Buch. von Emil Michael. Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, 1897, 8°, pp. 334; $2.00. 

Fr. Michael is a disciple of Janssen, and in this first 
volume of his ‘‘ History of the German People in the Thir- 
teenth Century,’’ we have a remarkable specimen of the man- 
ner and method of Janssen in dealing with great epochs of 
the popular life of Germany. An accurate computation of the 
original sources, a full collection of all the modern or ancient 
writings relative to the point, a conscientious personal reading 
and study of it all, and a narrative formed by the chaining 
together of what seems the best evidence, the wisest judgment— 
such are some of the more striking peculiarities of that method 
of writing history. It has been severely criticised as opening 
the door to an individual conception of the past, to bias and 
personalism under the cloak of learning and partiality. But 
it is certainly better than the subjective narration based upon 
second or third hand accounts, for it honestly reveals the names 
and whereabouts of its guarantors. It reveals, too, the com- 
ments, favorable and unfavorable, made in the course of time 
upon the original authorities, and it brings before the eye of 
the readera certain quantity of the ancient texts that he would 
otherwise be unable to contemplate. All history, by the ne- 
cessity of its nature, must take on something of the sentiments, 
the convictions, and the personality of the writer. We can 
only ask of him in the fine formula of Leo XIII. not to forget 
‘“‘nrimam esse historiae legem ne quid falsi dicere audeat ; 
deinde ne quid veri non audeat ; ne qua suspicio gratiae sit in 
scribendo, ne qua simultatis. (Aug. 18, 1883.) 

Right and wrong are not equal in the past any more than 
in the present. And the ultimate criterion of judgment must 
always be the suitably enlightened conscience of the individ- 
ual, if he is to be more than a parrot or an automaton. 

The main problem before the German people in the thir- 
teenth century was the cultivation of the soil. As the result 
of three centuries of conflict with the Slav and the Hun, great 
stretches of land across the Elbe and the Oder had been added to 
the State,—Brandenburg, apart of Saxony, the Lausitz, Silesia, 
Pomerania, and the vast territory of the Teutonic Order be- 
tween the Weichsel and the Memel; in a word, the whole 
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Eastern March of the Empire lay open as an overflow land for 
the too populous districts of Germany proper. 

The Premonstratensians in the twelfth, and the Cistercians 
in the thirteenth century, divided the task of colonization 
with the brethren of the Teutonic Order. But, whereas, the 
former proceeded more peaceably, the latter, under men like 
Hermann von Salza, Hermann Balk and Heinrich von Meissen, 
frequently converted the heathen Prussians after the manner 
of the great Karl himself at Verden. Many interesting ques- 
tions are treated by Fr. Michael in the first part of his in- 
teresting book,—questions concerning the administration and 
cultivation of the German soil, the social and legal position of 
the thirteenth century ‘‘Bauer,’’ his dress, amusements, dialect, 
and other characteristics. 

In time there arose cities where once were only the village 
communities, feudal settlements, or ecclesiastical centres like 
the abbeys, monasteries and cathedrals. With the cities came 
a new source of wealth—money-capital. The thirteenth cen- 
tury writers of Germany do not spare their denunciations of 
the new power. Perhaps these lines from the famous ‘Car- 
mina Burana”’ give as good an idea as any other writing of 
the popular feeling against the kings of the money market, 
then for the first time appearing as a continental power. 


‘* Regnat avaritia, Multum habet oneris 
Regnant et avari, Do, das, dedi, dare: 
Mente quivis anxia Verbum hoc prae ceteris 
Nititur ditari, Norunt ignorare 
Cum sit summa gloria Divites quos poteris 
Censu gloriari. Mari comparare. 


** Omnes Iura laedunt 

Et in rerum numeris 

Numeros excedunt.”’ 

By means of the corporations and guilds the German work- 
men of the Middle Ages counteracted the power of the money- 
market, and some of the most valuable pages of this book are 
those devoted to the study of the political, military, social, 
and religious conditions of the countless corporations of arti- 
sans and guilds of merchants that filled the Germany of the 
thirteenth century. The highest expression of this industrial 
and mercantile life is the Hanseatic League, a great commer- 
cial union or ‘‘bund”’ of some ninety cities, with its adminis- 
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trative seat at Wisby, in the little island of Gotland, off the 
coast of Sweden, whence trade relations were at an early date 
established with all the lands bathed by the waters of the 
Baltic. An old German song says: 


‘* Lubeck ein Kaufhaus, 
Koeln ein Weinhaus, 
Braunschweig ein Zeughaus, 
Danzig ein Kornhaus, 
Hamburg ein Brauhaus, 
Magdeburg ein Backhaus, 
Rostock ein Malzhaus, 
Lueneburg ein Salzbaus, 
Stettin ein Fischhaus, 
Halberstadt ein Frauenhaus, 
Riga ein Hanf-und Butterhaus, 
Reval ein Wachs und Flachshaus, 
Krakau ein Kupferhaus, 
Wisby ein Pech und Theerhaus.”’ 


The Hansa was a creation of commercial genius, and by it 
the German people spread their trade to England, France, the 
Northern nations, even to Russia, and entered into the larger 
world that was opening up before the peoples of the European 
mainland. 

In other chapters Fr. Michael develops the peculiar Ger- 
man institution of the ‘‘ Ritterthum,’’ the German cavalier 
or noble, the natural expression of German feudalism, and 
as such well worthy of study. The corresponding pattern in 
France has been admirably painted by Léon Gauthier in ‘‘La 
Chevalerie.”’ 

Not all the ‘‘Ritters’’ were pure and upright knights, 
‘‘moral, truthful, and pleasing to God.’’ In spite of law and 
tradition, a multitude of them degenerated into the ‘‘robber 
barons’’ of the Middle Ages, against whom the Church estab- 
lished the ‘‘ Peace of God,’’ the cities formed their alliances, 
and the emperor declared the ‘‘General Peace.’”’ But it was of 
little avail. They pillaged cloisters and churches, robbed the 
traveller and the merchant, exercised the ‘‘Faustrecht’’ or 
right of individual warfare, and maintained themselves for a 
long time against all comers. 

The thirteenth century saw the greatest development of the 
imperial system in Germany—the successful union in Frederick 
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the Second of the ‘‘German Kingdom’’ with the Crown of 
Sicily, under the imperial diadem. But close on that unfor- 
tunate forcing of the empire’s natural development followed 
retribution, in the overthrow and ruin of the house of Hohen- 
staufen by the popes of the thirteenth century, and the pro- 
found humiliation of the imperial dignity that never more re- 
gained its ancient prestige. 

Medizval Germany was an hereditary kingdom within cer- 
tain limits. And the king was within a certain time chosen 
(electus) as emperor, and bound to proceed to Rome to be 
anointed and crowned as Imperator Romanorum. Originally 
all the German princes had a share in the election of the em- 
peror. But by some mysterious process, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it becomes the exclusive privilege of seven among them, 
three ecclesiastical and four temporal lords, to elect the Ger- 
man king. At the same time it appears that the powers of 
these great vassals are much enlarged, and that for the future 
the emperor will be practically all-powerful only in his heredi- 
tary domains. It is the beginning of a new epoch, the first 
dawn of the ‘‘Landeshoheit,’’ the local or partial sovereign- 
ties of Central Europe, each in itself a more or less perfect 
state or autocracy, with only the loosest relationship in prac- 
tice to the empire, henceforth half submerged in the kingdom 
of Bohemia or the Austrian March. 

The concluding chapter of this history treats of the ancient 
German law, as it was applied and operative in the thirteenth 
century, especially as it is found in the ‘‘Sachsenspiegel’’ and 
other Germanic law books of the time. The observations of 
Fr. Michael on the influence of the Roman law in Germany 
are characterized by moderation. Tne work is prefaced by a 
very lengthy bibliography, in which the extensive pertinent 
literature of the subject is laid before the reader, and a good 
index rerum is added, without which such books cause vexa- 
tion of spirit to the student or teacher. 


La Predication, Grand Maitres et Grandes Lois, par le R. P. G. Longhaye, §. J., 
2e édition. Paris: Victor Retaux, 1897; 8°, pp. 553. 


The prophets, Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Apostles, in 
particular St. Paul, then St. John Chrysostom, St. Augus- 
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tine, Bossuet, and Bourdaloue are counted by Father Long- 
haye as the great masters of the art of preaching. Under the 
rubric of the ‘‘Great Laws of Preaching,’ he treats of the 
object of the preacher’s discourse,—its limitations and the 
sources of its treatment, notably the Scriptures; also of the 
essential parts of the discourse, the doctrine, morality, the 
apologetic purpose ; finally of the object par excellence of the 
discourse, viz., Our Lord Jesus Christ. He is the end and 
scope of all preaching, and His life,—mortal, glorious, euchar- 
istic,—is the proper theme of every preacher. He is the syn- 
thesis of religion, and by preaching Him the minister of God 
is sure of never-ending novelty of view and expression. The 
knowledge of his auditory is necessary to the preacher, hence 
our author treats the sermon as a dialogue with the auditor, 
in which the preacher must foresee the natural questions and 
objections that come back from the listener, whether he be the 
typical Christian of all ages or the Christian of this time and 
place; hence, too, a knowledge of the actualities of life is 
needed by the preacher, and the question arises about the de- 
scription of popular life and manners,—to what extent it is 
permissible in the preacher. The latter must work both on 
the mind and on the heart, on the imagination and will of the 
listener. Therefore he must be popular in the best sense, 
which means a certain amplitude, simplicity, brevity, and good 
order. Some originality is not out of place, and if the preacher 
be gifted with the poetic instinct, its exercise is not reprehen- 
sible. But, above all, he stands in need of penetrating unction, 
a certain melting sweetness that floods the soul of the listener 
and predisposes him to accept the teaching of his spiritual 
guide. 

Father Longhaye speaks with sympathy and sense of the 
men of his own time, and of the duty incumbent on the 
preacher to know them, their peculiar temptations, and mental 
conditions, and to adapt himself thereto with prudence and 
zeal. The motives of conversion by which the preacher may 
attain his end are faith, the fear of God, hope, charity, pen- 
ance, and zeal. In an epilogue the writer treats of the forma- 
tion of the preacher, the man of God, of the care to be 


bestowed upon his mind, heart, and character; of the imme- 
8cu 
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diate preparation, and of the style and delivery which befit 
the Word of God. ‘These conferences on preaching contain 
an excellent and sure doctrine, and they are written in a very 
pleasing manner, with considerable verve. They cannot but 
do good to the youthful teacher in the household of the faith- 
ful, for they are based on long experience and offer in a small 
space the results of much reading and observation. 










Historiographia Ecclesiastica quam historiae seriam solidamque operam navantibus 
accommodavit Guilielmus Stang, 8. Theologiae doctor ejusque in Coll. Ameri. 
cano Lovanii professor. Lovanii, Polleunis et Ceuterick, 1897. 8°, pp. 267. 


This little manual treats in its opening pages of the sources 
of Church history, of some principles of criticism as applied to 
that science, and of the chief helps for the study of ecclesias- 
tical historiography. The bulk of the book is devoted to an 
account of some five hundred writers on Church history. 
These brief biographical notices are so drawn up as to give the 
seminary student some essentials of that historico-literary cul- 
ture needed in order to approach properly the study of Church 
history. Possible improvements strike the reader at the first 
glance. But there is so little fresh material of this kind ac- 
cessible to seminaries that we have only words of praise for 
the undertaking. In the vast domain of patrology and Church 
history guides are everywhere needed, and we welcome this 
modest and unassuming, but useful addition to their number. 
Without vouching for individual paragraphs or judgments, it 
may be said that the doctrine of the book is reliable, the fruit 
of solid and varied reading, and disposed with much judicious- 
ness. We recommend the work to the studious youth of our 
seminaries. 

























































James Clarence Mangan, with a Study by Louise Imogene Guiney. London, 1897; 
8°. John Lane. 





Miss Guiney is particularly fitted for the very delicate 
task of choosing from the verses of James Clarence Mangan 
the best of his poems; she is a poet,—so much of a poet that 
one grows impatient of her prose,—and only a poet can feel 
the highest charm of Mangan. ‘Those who remember Miss 
Guiney’s appreciation of Crashaw and other of the minor poets 
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know that they are in sure hands when Miss Guiney under- 
takes to study a bard. Mangan, like Spenser and Shelley and 
Keats, is a poet of the poets. Compare him by the standard of 
critical judgment used for Dryden or Pope, and he is scarcely 
a poet. But, if we judge him by the measure of Poe, of 
Heine, of Keats,—the standard by which we measure the 
lyrics of Goethe and Tennyson,—he is a poet of the supremest 
kind. The lyrics of Moore are less Celtic than the poems of 
Mangan. Moore’s lyrics are, above all, obvious; he wrote 
with his eye on an English audience ; having caught the trick 
and the auditors, he could go on tinkling forever. But the 
sweetness, the pathetic gloom, the aspiration,—like the fra- 
grance of violets crushed in the dark,—is not of his immortal 
melodies. The genius of Moore and Mangan is composed of 
opposite qualities; they both produced hundreds of metred 
lines ; but, while Moore’s are as equal and polished as those of 
Gray, Mangan’s are painfully unequal, and hence he needs the 
help of a collector of insight and culture. 

‘* Apollo,’? says Miss Guiney in her Study, ‘‘ has a class of 
might-have-beens whom he loves; poets bred in melancholy 
places, under disabilities, with thwarted growth and thinned 
voices ; poets compounded of everything magical and fair, like 
an elixir which is the outcome of knowledge and patience, 
and which wants in the end, as common water would, the 
essence of immortality. The making of a name is too often 
like the making of a fortune ; the more scrupulous contest- 
ants are 

‘Delicate spirits, pushed away 
In the hot press of the noon-day.’” 

Mangan is no subject for biography; he gave out his best; he 
was always gentle and humble; he harmed no other than 
himself,—and Miss Guiney’s study is an example of tender- 
ness and sympathy. It is regretable that Poe was not earlier 
studied by a poet and gentlewoman. Miss Guiney—page 101 
of ‘‘A Study,’’—says of the cadences of Mangan and Poe: ‘‘Let 
us have a care lest we are letting Poe reign in Mangan’s king- 
dom. The unmistakable mark of Poe’s maturer poetry, the 
employment of sonorous successive lines which cunningly fall 
short of exact duplication, belong also to Mangan in the same 
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degree.”’ ‘‘It happens,’’ she adds, ‘‘that the man over in 
Dublin has the advantage of priority.’’ ‘‘The Raven’’ was pub- 
lished in 1845. Mangan, from 1839 to 1840 bestowed on almost 
everything he wrote the curious involved diction in question. 
Miss Guiney marks specially ‘‘The Winnegar Winehouse’”’ 
and ‘‘The Kiosk of Morttandzar-Billah.’’? Miss Guiney has, 
in this volume, earned the gratitude of every lover of the 
poetic essence clothed in musical and enduring form. 


Samuel Sewall and the World He Lived In. By Rev. N. H. Chamberlain. Boston 
DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., 1897. 8°, pp. 319. 


Samuel Sewall, business man, counsellor, judge, and Puri- 
tan, began his diary December 3, 1693, and ended it October 
13, 1729, thus covering in it more than fifty-five years of old 
New England life, when that life was putting itself into form; 
and although there is a gap from July, 1677, to March, 1684-5, 
it has been partially filled by the editors of the diary from the 
diary of Sewall’s father-in-law, John Hull, so that the diary 
as it now stands is substantially continuous. Its value as an 
historical source is immense when we consider the great oppor- 
tunities at the command of its author for observing the life of 
his age. Asa man of social position, as a traveller officially 
connected with government here and abroad, as a judge 
brought into contact with questions of land tenure, witch- 
craft, etc., few men of his age could have been as well equipped 
with information concerning it, and his opinions on the char- 
acteristics of hisage are of corresponding value. The subjects 
treated are intensely inviting, such as, for instance, town and 
country life up to 1700, the Indians and negroes, Salem witch- 
craft, Puritan home life, Puritan literature, Sewall and the 
Church of England, Puritan marriages, etc. Such a book as 
this ought to be read by all, when, in the words of the author, 
we consider that the residuum of Puritanism ‘‘is in this na- 
tion’s life infallibly, exactly’’; and no one can hope to fully 
understand this country without mastering at the same time 
the early history of the Puritans, whether he admire them or 
otherwise. The only defect we notice in the book before us is 
the scarcity of extracts from the diary. This, to some extent, 
lessens its objective value, as the expression of the thought 
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of Sewall himself. The modern editor is a little too promi- 
nent. We should prefer to have the diary itself before us. 


Brother Azarias. The life-story of an American Monk, by Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, LL. D. New York: William H. Young & Co., 1897. 8vo., pp. 280. 
The life of a scholar is always a valuable addition to the 

history of any age or nation. The scholars resume in them- 
selves certain tendencies and movements that escape the notice 
of the ordinary observer, but are none the less characteristic 
of popular life and thought at any given period. The casual 
traveller from Europe would be likely to say, after some ac- 
quaintance with our American clergy, that it was zealous and 
energetic beyond belief; that it was capable of extraordinary 
labor in the upbuilding of the material edifice of the Church ; 
that it had turned architect, engineer, mason and carpenter, in 
order to dot the land with ten thousand edifices that recall in 
their own way the great church-building fever of the thir- 
teenth century ; that it was frank, manly, and virtuous to a 
degree. But he would scarcely praise it for deep learning, or 
even for a very ardent desire for learning. And, if he were 
kindly disposed and philosophical, he would say that the 
clergy is like the nation—young, ardent, and full of possi- 
bilities, but still @ la remorque of the great universities and 
academies of the Old World, still pupil to the marvelous 
teachers of old Dame Europa’s school. 

This observer would be more gravely in error than he would 
like to admit. Within twenty years the clergy of the United 
States have made a great step forward in the path of intel- 
lectual culture, and towards that varied and elegant erudition 
that graces so many of its brethren in the older lands of 
ecclesiastical history. Brother Azarias is a type and a model 
of this new race; and the very admiration that attended him 
in life, the sympathy that this gentle scholar everywhere called 
forth, the hopes that were built upon him by so many, and 
the sorrow that his early death evoked, are so many proofs that 
the material of which he was made is abundant. He was an 
American-born ecclesiastic, intensely national and patriotic; 
but his was also an intensely Catholic nature, and he reached 
before his death an enviable position in the world of letters. 
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His intellectual curiosity and his gifts of mind were not, how- 
ever, used for pure dilettanteism. His studies were always of 
an apologetic nature, destined to serve the immediate interests 
of the Catholic Church in his own country. Whether he 
labored at the first sources of English literature, or on the de- 
velopment of the higher academical teaching, or at other eru- 
dite and difficult problems, there was always visible in him the 
earnest manner of the teacher and the defender of the purest 
Catholic traditions in life and thought. Dr. Smith rightly 
calls him a monk. Cucullus non facit monachum. And 
Brother Azarias had the true spirit of unselfishness, of labor, 
of other-worldliness that commended the monks of old to a 
hard, rough, and warlike time. Under the plain gown of a 
son of De la Salle he bore the heart of a Mabillon, a heart 
deeply interested in all the historical past of the Church, but 
still more interested in transfusing into the modern mind the 
quintessence of that spiritual culture that the Middle Ages 
possessed in so high a degree. 

This volume is written in a pleasing style, and with the 
evident purpose of encouraging our American youth to imitate 
the spirit and the career of Brother Azarias. May it havea 
wide circulation and raise in many hearts the resolution to 
cling resolutely to the highest ideals, and to follow where they 
lead, despite the manifold temptations to supineness and 
mediocrity that beset the path of the young! 


Elementa Philosophiae Scholasticae—Pars Prior, pp. 192, N. Y. C. Protectory, 1897. 

This little manual, from a ‘‘Professor in Manhattan Col- 
lege,’’ is a concise exposition of the principles of Scholastic 
Philosophy. Inaseries of propositions it lays down the main 
points in logic and metaphyics. As its author expressly dis- 
avows polemics, the relations between Scholasticism and mod- 
ern thought are not touched upon. The style isclear and will 
be appreciated by college students who have learned to think 
in Latin. 
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